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MEMOIR 


RTHUR LAURENSON, born in Lerwick in 
A November, 1832, was the only son of Laurence 
Laurenson and his wife Catherine Grey, and had but 
one sister. He was a delicate child, but so intelligent 
from the first that his mother had taught him to read 
the New Testament fluently before he was four years 
old. He was early sent to school, and his progress there 
quite charmed his parents, until when between eight 
and nine they were alarmed by his having fainting fits. 
They consulted the family doctor, whose advice to 
them, if not in these very words, was to this purport : 
“Take the boy from school at once, and stop all 
poring over books. ‘The brain has been working too 
hard and must now take a rest, while bone and 
muscle make up ‘their leeway. But go to work 
cannily. No lecturing or harsh restrictions in regard 


to the boy’s hobbies. Put gentle, outside exercise 
3 
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with pleasant companionship in his way, and let him 
find it for himself”? The suggestion was carried out 
admirably. Of course Arthur was aware that he was 
taken from school on account of his fainting fits, but 
no fuss was made about it. In his consequent leisure 
it was reasonable and pleasant to engage in light 
duties that occupied without wearying him. A long- 
promised visit was paid to some friends in the Island 
of Noss—that paradise to boys and sea-fowl ; other 
excursions were made when the weather was suitable, 
and Arthur got sturdier and sunburnt, but it was 
several months before his friend the doctor sanctioned 
his return to school. 

Some years before this, namely in 1835, a lasting 
impulse had been given to the mental activity of 
Lerwick by the opening of a school for the sons of 
those able to pay a higher fee than that exacted by the 
parish teacher, to receive in return more individual 
attention than was possible with the number this 
teacher had to instruct. The person entrusted to 
engage a master for the proposed institution sent down 
to Shetland a young Englishman belonging to the sect 
generally known as Moravians, but styled by them- 
selves United Brethren. This young man had been 
educated in Germany in one of the large seminaries 


supported by their persuasion, and by heredity as well 
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as culture belonged to a class far superior to anything 
the Lerwick parents had hoped for in the instructor 
of their children. His coming was, in fact, owing to 
the enthusiasm of a typical young Englishman, to 
whom salary and position were, for a time, secondary 
to the honour and glory of breaking new ground in 
the field of education in the far away Isles of the 
North. 

When he arrived he declared that ten or at 
most twelve boys were as many as he could undertake 
to teach as thoroughly as was his intention to attempt, 
and an early companion of his while in England, also 
a U.B., was induced to come to his help. 

This school with its two teachers, all from the same 
body of Moravians, was continued for several years, 
and though there was a succession of different 
masters, one of them a native of Germany, its 
eficiency did not vary. The young men who 
came over as masters were received with open arms 
by the community, and German ideas and literature 
held thenceforth a measure of attention in the place 
which they had never had before. It was not the 
boys alone whose literary ideas were enlarged by 
contact with these cultured men, though they of 
course were affected in a much greater degree than 


the rest of the community. The education obtained 
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at this seminary showed itself out of school, by the 
pupils’ judicious choice of books for a library entirely 
their own in proposal and management, and in the 
pages of their Hialtlandic “Fuvenile Miscellany, both of 
which institutions lasted as long as the school itselt 
subsisted. 

It was therefore into a community of schoolboys 
quite up to the mark in intelligence that Arthur 
Laurenson entered under the tuition of Mr. Glass, the 
last of these Moravian teachers. ‘The Subscription 
school having been given up he had, however, accepted 
the position of parish teacher. 

This is how his pupil wrote ot Mr. Glass years 
afterwards, when Arthur Laurenson was a man in his 
prime, and Mr, Glass to him only a pious memory :— 

“‘By and by the master got a piano in the upper 
schoolroom, and rumours got about that he could 
actually play upon it. Soon he was heard in the interval 
ot school to play indeed, and evidently without much 
difficulty ; and then in the evenings he seemed to be 
always there and always playing. Then books ot 
music began to accumulate in that corner of the room: 
folio-sized books with German names on _ them. 
Next we heard it said that the master was a won- 
derful musician and could play anything, and then it 


was observed that he had made the acquaintance of 
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a gentleman of the place who was known to be a 
violinist, and this person began to be always in the 
schoolroom in the evenings with his violin, and the 
master and he would play together. Some of us even 
went up to the stairhead in the dark to listen, and 
thought we had never heard anything so heavenly as 
this piano-violin music. And so the months slipped by. 

“Tt was about this time, or shortly after, that Mr. 
Glass began to forma choir. Previous to this there 
had always been a certain taste for Church music in 
Lerwick, and in the Parish Church particularly, under 
the leadership of an accomplished musician, who was 
gifted, moreover, with a remarkably fine voice ; for 
many years the singing was singularly advanced for 
the era. Perhaps nowhere in the North of Scotland, 
outside of the city of Aberdeen, was there anything to 
compare with it. It may be sufficient to mention 
that half a century ago the afternoon service in the 
Kirk of Lerwick invariably closed with an anthem— 
a marvellous thing, when one thinks of what Church 
music on the mainland of Scotland had gradually 
come to be. But the minister of Lerwick at that 
time was the Rev. Thomas Barclay, a native of the 
islands, who afterwards became D.D. and Principal of 
the University of Glasgow—a man of great gifts and 


scholarly attainments; and his precentor. was Mr. 
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William Merrylees, the skilled violinist and vocalist 
already referred to. To these two men the educated 
musical taste of some classes of the people in Lerwick 
was chiefly owing, and by Mr. Merrylees of course 
specially the actual training of the choir was carried 
on, 

“Thus it came about that Mr. Glass found a soil 
already prepared for the further cultivation, which it 
was his delight to assist in, and gradually he drew 
around him all the voices in the town suitable for a 
choir. He tested and examined each candidate 
individually : no one was passed who was in any 
musical sense unsuitable. In 1848 he began the series 
of practisings which ceased only with his life. Every 
night in the week—but Saturday—he devoted to this 
work. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday he 
met the voice-parts separately ; on Friday there was 
general rehearsal. Every other spare moment was 
occupied with his own practising, music-copying, and 
other details of his work. Far on in the morning his 
light was seen. He never wearied, never grumbled, 
never stopped in his way onwards: taking all the 
labour and expense on his own shoulders and content 
only that his choir should give attendance and do their 
best. His temper never failed him: blunders did not 


irritate, carelessness did not provoke to censure. At 
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the utmost, if time or tune was all wrong, he would 
smilingly say, ‘We shall take that again, if you 
please.” Yet he was the most exacting of conductors, 
alike to himself as to others. Nothing but perfection 
could satisfy him, and the torture which he underwent 
under blunderings might easily be estimated by the 
sudden changes which passed over his face. How 
great was his patience! How immense his perse- 
verance! How high his ideal ! 

“ The first work he set his choir to—after long and, 
to them, tedious preliminary exercises of a bar or two 
at a time, repeated and re-repeated till their patience 
gave way—was Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ then newly 
published. It is curious to think of, that the 
‘Elijah ? was put in rehearsal in the Shetland Isles 
the same year it was first performed at Birmingham, 
and I question whether it was then known at all 
in Scotland. After the ‘Elijah’ came the ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Judas Maccabeus,’ ‘ Dettingen Te Deum,’ Haydn’s 
‘Creation, Mozart’s ‘Twelfth,’ and latterly the 
‘Requiem Mass,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Mass in C,’ ‘Mount 
of Olives,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ with other 
occasional smaller pieces. 

“The ‘Requiem Mass’ was the last thing he took 
in hand, and it is a somewhat strange coincidence 


that he did not live to hear it performed. After his 
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death a rumour gained currency that he had said, 
when beginning its rehearsals, that, like Mozart 
himself, it would be his last. But there is no certainty 
for the story, and myths are apt to arise about so 
marked a personage in a small town. 

“For about five years his musical labours ceased not. 
After completing his choir he set about forming an 
orchestra, and was able to add a few instruments to 
his weekly rehearsal. His pupils presented him with 
a new pianoforte, which he accepted only as a 
contribution towards their common pleasure, and not 
as a personal gift. He allowed no one to share any 
of the unavoidable expenses incurred during so many 
years in carrying on so large a Choral Society, and any 
hints in that direction were met with proud reserve. 
No man had a higher sense of self-respect, a more 
absolute shrinking from the suspicion of doing 
anything for reward or praise. His soul dwelt alone 
in that respect, and had no dealings with Mammon. 

“In the spring of 1854 he was seized with serious 
illness, and after a few days he sank under it. ‘There 
is no doubt that his end was hastened by the very 
unselfish and delicately proud nature of the man, 
which refused to give the least avoidable trouble to 
those around him. His death was as his life had been 


—modest, quiet, without vain words. He left an 
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abiding memory with hundreds of his boys, with all 
those who were of his choir, with very many of the 
ordinary community. He came among us—we knew 
not whence: he dwelt among us for a brief space—a _ 
remarkable and striking personality : he departed from 
us almost as suddenly as he came—out of the darkness 
and silence, into the darkness and silence, which lies 
around this short mortal life: but his memory will 
not die, while one of that generation to which he 
ministered so simply, so bravely, so beautifully—yet 
breathes the upper air. 

“‘He rests from all his labours in the churchyard ot 
Lerwick, and a stone cross erected by his pupils stands 
at his grave: in the summer afternoons the rays of 
the setting sun fall upon it and light up the gray, 
already lichened, memorial of one so well beloved, and 
gleam hopefully on the letters of the carved inscription 
which winds around the shaft of the cross. ‘The 
inscription recalls the memories of Handel and of 
those hours of the artist’s rapture which were his true 
life: ‘And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed 
and all flesh shall see it together.’ 

“Below, on the square pedestal supporting the 


cross, you read the brief record : 


“©¢ Joun GEORGE GLass 
Died 1854 


999 


Aged 40. 
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Arthur Laurenson’s parents, who were staunch 
Congregationalists, were desirous that their son should 
devote his intellectual gifts to the work of the ministry, 
and, seeing that he was himself of a deeply religious 
disposition, it is somewhat strange that he did not 
accede to their wishes. But at that time, more than 
in the present day, such severe restrictions were put 
by general opinion on the utterances of clergymen of 
all denominations, that he must have braved universal 
reprobation who admitted that his opinions on some 
matters differed from those commonly held by the 
brethren. Such submission to authority would have 
been impossible to Arthur Laurenson, and probably 
some dim consciousness of this may, even at that 
pliable age, have been present to the lad. 

At any rate the idea was given up berore Arthur 
had gone to college, and instead of becoming a student 
he joined his father in his business, and was through- 
out his life an intelligent and successful merchant, 
although his zeal in trade never so engrossed him as 
to interrupt his literary studies, or his correspondence 
with learned men, or to hinder him from taking a lively 
interest in all that was passing around him, especially 
where the intellectual and moral progress of Lerwick 
youth was concerned, 


At this time, in spite of the superior development 
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of intellectual and literary taste before referred to 
among the well-to-do people of the place, there was 
a woeful lack of teachers in the common school, and 
as education then was not compulsory, the evil was 
in some measure hidden from public view. 

One fine Sunday evening in the summer of 1855 
the Rev. Andrew Macfarlane preached a sermon in 
the United Presbyterian Church on our duty to our 
neighbour, winding up with an appeal to the young 
men whom he saw present to come to the help of the 
many children and young people of Lerwick who 
were not being taught even to read and write, simply 
because the educational requirements of the place had 
outgrown the provision made for them in the public 
school. Six young men came forward, and their 
names should be preserved as the pioneers in a move- 
ment highly creditable to Lerwick. They were 
Mr. John Tait, lately Chairman of the School Board ; 
Mr. Andrew Jamieson ; the late Mr. Robert Goudie, 
and the three brothers, also now deceased, Messrs. 
William, Robert, and Charles. Robertson. Arthur 
Laurenson was not among the first members of this 
Society, but he joined it soon after its commencement, 
and being secretary at. the time when the celebrated 
benefactor of the town, Arthur Anderson,! communi- 


t Arthur Anderson, the Shetland fisher-boy, who, by sheer ability 
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cated to these young men, who had assumed the name 
of the “Lerwick Instruction Society,” his intention 
of providing a school for the poor and neglected 
children of his native place, Laurenson’s name has 
been associated with the school as though he had been 
the originator of the scheme. 

Much had to be done at first to set the scheme 
afloat. Money had to be collected to secure the rent 
of a suitable room, and to buy books, slates, stationery, 
&c., and arrangements had to be made to apportion to 
each member the time and order of his work. It 
would still have been creditable to the young men 
who undertook gratuitously the arduous task of tuition 
had the predictions of failure come true ; but far from 
this, the number of teachers increased from six to 
thirty, the school was continued for six years, and 
only closed from its being no longer necessary, Mr. 
Anderson’s Lower School at the Institute being opened 
in 1862. Many people in the place owed their after 
success in life to the education given by this Society, 


and no estimate can be formed of the benefit bestowed 


and force of character, worked his way up to a position of wealth and 
influence as Chairman of the P. and O. Company, and Member of 
Parliament for Orkney and Shetland, and who has left substantial 
memorials of his love for his native place in the Anderson Institute, 
the Widows’ Asylum, and the fund in aid of the widows of seamen in 
poor circumstances. 
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alike on teachers and taught by the goodwill to each 
other which this intercourse drew forth. 

‘Towards the close of these ministrations an auxi- 
liary school was begun, the young ladies of the place 
giving their services during the daytime to teach the 
little children, who could not come out so late as 
8 p.m., the time when the Instruction Society had 
leisure to begin their labour of love. In the arrange- 
ments for this branch school, Laurenson, as secretary, 
took much trouble on his shoulders. His visits, which 
were frequent, helped the teachers, by showing them 
their work was appreciated, and the children, who knew 
instinctively that here was a friend interested in their 
progress, brightened up considerably whenever his face 
appeared in the doorway. Certainly the kindly good 
manners for which the school was remarkable owed 
not a little to the influence of the training at the 
night-school of the elder brothers and sisters of the 
pupils, as well as some of themselves. ‘The teachers 
of that school had earned the good opinion of the 
community, and the parents of the most ignorant 
impressed upon their children the respect due to those 
who, without fee or reward, engaged in the hard work 
of teaching them. - It was pleasant, indeed, however 
arduous, to give lessons to these young folks, when 


every face beamed with interest and affection, and 
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their moral training, when they came to us from the 
night-school, gave evidence of the value of the move- 
ment. The ladies’ branch of the Lerwick Instruction 
Society numbered 18 teachers and 106 pupils. 

The fourth Annual Report of the Lerwick Instruc- 
tion Society for the year ending May, 1859, shows 
that, after the usual vacation of four months, the 
school was reopened on the 1st of October, 1858, being 
the commencement of the session, and that, with the 
exception of a week’s vacation at Christmas and three 
weeks while the Greenland fleet was in the harbour, 
it had gone on without interruption. The total | 
number of scholars admitted during the session 
amounted to 170, being 82 girls and 88 boys. The 
average attendance up to February was 120; from 
then to May Ist, 70; and during May only about 50; 
this falling off, as in former years, being in consequence 
of some going to Greenland and others to the country 
when the labouring season commenced. Of the 170 
admitted about 60 could neither write nor cipher, 
while upwards of 30 scarcely knew the alphabet. 

The Society moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Arthur 
Anderson, of London, for the interest he had taken in 
this Institution, and his liberal donations to it; and 
further thanked the merchants of Lerwick for having 


kept up the Early Closing Movement. This report 
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(discovered while search was being made for other 
papers) gives an excellent idea of the extent of the 
operations of the Society’ at the time. 

Laurenson’s success as a Sunday-school teacher is 
thus described by one of his class: ‘Mr. Laurenson 
was my Sunday-school teacher, and I assure you I had 
not much desire to play truant. The special charm 
of his teaching was his power of inducing his pupils 
to state frankly and fully their own thoughts and 
ways of looking at the subject in hand, and then, 
with apt illustrations from his own riper experience, 
he showed them where he thought they were mis- 
taken, yet always with careful regard to their feelings, 
that no one should fancy that he had been betrayed 
into exhibiting ignorance for the amusement of the 
class.” 

This was while Arthur Laurenson was himself 
young, as he gave up his ministrations whilst still in 
his prime. Perhaps in riper years he perceived that 
Sunday Schools often supersede home instruction in 
religion, and are not then an unmixed benefit, often 
tending to encourage parents needlessly to entrust to 
others this their own most sacred duty. 

An ardent admirer of Carlyle, especially as the 
great Protester against Shams, Laurenson seized on 


the happy inspiration that the same mark of homage 
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should be paid to the genius of his hero, as had formerly 
been rendered by the literati of Europe to Goethe on 
his attaining the age of fourscore. On being made 
public the suggestion was enthusiastically received and 
acted upon, and a gold medallion portrait was sub- 
scribed for by crowds of the worshippers of the 
Chelsea Sage and presented to him on his eightieth 
birthday, each of the subscribers having as a memorial 
of the transaction a bronze copy of the medallion. 
Laurenson’s interests were very varied, but his 
enthusiasm for all that concerned his forebears and 
their ancient country drew him to the special study 
of old Norse literature. Scandinavian mythology is 
extremely complicated, and abounds in proper names 
very like each other, yet belonging to different indi- 
viduals, while the chief among the -Zs7r at least, have 
sometimes as many as a dozen different names, by 
any of which they may be designated in the Eddaic 
Lays. ‘The gods were sometimes indicated, too, by 
their relationships to one another, as Sit’s man instead 
of Thor, Fenrir’s father instead of Loki. The 
Edda, however, when explained and commented on 
by an ardent student, becomes intensely interesting, 
and Laurenson was right, we think, in desiring that 
all his countrymen should have some knowledge of 


the poems to which their ancestors listened with 
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delight. He seems to have contemplated rendering 
the whole of the Elder Edda into English, but 
only a portion of the work was completed. “The 
Home-bringing of the Hammer” was published by 
itself in 1874, and is left out of this collection as 
already well known. Turning over the leaves of his 
own especial copy of the Edda, we perceive from the 
amount of pencilled notes and references from the 
first page to the last how carefully he had gone over 
the book, compared one myth with another, and 
weighed the various opinions of a crowd of German 
critics, In judging of the English dress in which the 
lays appear, it must ever be borne in mind that the 
translator himself was not present to give the finishing 
touch to his work, and that his papers have been 
transcribed by one who did not venture to make the 
least alteration. 

Laurenson was a contributor to the Scotsman for 
many years, and wrote also in such magazines as 
the Westminster Review and Fraser’s Magazine. 
Such specimens of these articles as were found among 
his papers are here published. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship and correspondence of many learned men, both 
of our own country and the Continent, and was an 
honoured member of the Northern Antiquarian 


Society, for whom he wrote a paper on the Shetland 
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dialect, and also a rendering of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son into the same dialect, to show how in 
the present day both words and idioms of the old 
Norse tongue are still to be found in common use 
among the people. 

Another Lerwick institution, of which Arthur 
Laurenson was a zealous member, promoted the 
delivery of lectures during the winter season, the 
founding of a museum of interesting objects, espe- 
cially such as belonged to the islands, and also the 
formation of a library. It was named the Lerwick 
Literary and Scientific Society. It endured and 
prospered for many years, and the library exists still. 
But the museum ceased to be and the lectures came 
to a close, many of the prime movers and most 
active members having died or removed from Ler- 
wick, 

Anxious that our brief account of Arthur Lauren- 
son’s life should be complete, yet afraid to venture on 
unfamiliar ground by attempting to describe his public 
functions, we copy, word for word, from a pamphlet, 
“In Memoriam of two distinguished Shetlanders, 
who died within a day of each other, Nov., 1890 
(G. B. Hay, of Hayfield, and A. Laurenson, of Leog),” 
the following paragraph :— 


“During the whole course of his life, Mr. Lauren- 
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son was closely connected with the public work of the 
town. He served as a member of the Town Council 
at various times for about 20 years, and he was also a 
member of the first School Board. He was one of the 
chief organisers of the movement that led to the adop- 
tion of the Lindsay Act in Lerwick, and he took an 
active part in the schemes that followed thereupon 
for the improvement of the town. His other public 
appointments, past and present, included that of 
Harbour Trustee; member of Parochial Board ; 
Town ‘Trustee ; Director Shetland Fishermen’s 
Widows’ Fund; Director Gaslight Company ; 
Director Shetland Islands’ Steam Co. ; County 
Councillor, &c. It was he who designed the County 
Council seal—a kind of work in which he took much 
interest. Mr. Laurenson, along with Mr. John 
Gatherer, were the chief instruments in starting the 
Shetland Literary and Scientific Society in February, 
1861. He and Mr. Gatherer were the first secretaries, 
and for a considerable number of years they were the 
moving spirits in the Society. It was through these 
gentlemen that the late Mr. Arthur Anderson com- 
municated to the inhabitants of Lerwick his plan 
regarding the Anderson Institute. A voluminous 
correspondence took place between them, which was 


printed and circulated at the time. Mr. Laurenson 
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was one of the trustees appointed by Mr. Anderson 
for the Institute, and he acted as local manager, until 
the school was transferred under the Educational 
Endowments Act to local governors. He was also 
the manager of the Widows’ Fund, left by the late 
Mrs. Anderson. In politics Mr. Laurenson was a 
pronounced Liberal. He was a Master Mason from 
July 9, 1858.” 

Arthur Laurenson was never married, but lived 
with his widowed sister and her family, lavishing on 
them, as though they had been his own, the strong 
affection of his nature, and awaking in their minds a 
corresponding amount of love and reverence. He 
was deeply attached to a young lady, Miss Robina 
Bruce, who died early, and on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of her death, September 15, 1883, in a 
touching letter to his cousin, Rev. Dr. Nicolson, 
who was more nearly related to Miss Bruce than to 
Laurenson, she being his first cousin, he pours forth 
his earnest memory of her. It was on the occasion of 
her death that he wrote the verses “In Memoriam,” 
which are here given at the end of this volume. 

It was characteristic of the man, with his warm 
heart and his delicacy of feeling, that he delighted in 
giving small secret benefactions to persons who would 


have resented the offer of alms. When Christmas 
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morning came round there was many a frail old body 
who received a pleasant parcel from an unknown 
friend, the fellow-conspirator who helped to carry out 
this Santa Claus scheme only revealing it long after- 
wards to the memory of one whose kind deeds were 
not done to be seen of men. 

He was ailing for some time, but died rather 
suddenly at Leog House, on November 14, 1890, 
and lies buried beside his kindred in the Lerwick 
Churchyard, not very far from the grave he has 
described so beautifully of his teacher, John George 
Glass. Doubtless Mr. Glass exerted a strong influence 
upon his pupil, who in his turn, though in a different 
manner, left his impress upon many minds. 

A man’s familiar letters to his intimate friends often 
give the best picture possible of his real life. In these 
the little tricks of thought and expression, which 
distinguish each of us from his fellows, as well as 
the more important motives of action and objects of 
ambition unconsciously peep forth and reveal the 
identity as nothing else can do. Impressed with this 
idea, we have begged sturdily for Arthur Laurenson’s 
letters, and the number of these kindly lent to us is a 
striking, though silent, testimony to the affectionate 
respect borne towards the writer. We shall make 


special use of these letters to describe his travels, 
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which were many, and tended greatly to enlarge his 
ideas regarding the world and its inhabitants, but 
nevertheless were devoid of adventure. But besides 
those that give a record of his voyages and travels, 
there are many of these communications that set forth 
his everyday life at home, and show him under various 
circumstances. Thus, once he writes in merry mood 
to an old schoolfellow, recounting in his own peculiar 
style of humour the troubles encountered by the 
School Board with regard to the vexed question of 
Religious Instruction in their schools ; of the managers 
of the Waterworks with regard to the Sandy Loch, 
and so on with local matters. Only a few months 
elapsed from the time when this was written, when he 
again addresses his friend, but in a totally different 
tone. Family bereavement has struck him, and he 
pours into a sympathising bosom the sorrow he 
endures. From the commonplace epistles, moreover, 
which are neither humorous nor emotional, we further 
learn much of Laurenson’s bent of mind—that he 
was an ardent student of books and men, a thorough 
Shetlander whose Norse blood showed itself in his 
enthusiasm for the preservation of all that reminds us 
of our descent from that noble race, though about his 
patriotism there was nothing paltry or self-seeking. 
He never forgets that the whole earth is the Lord’s, 
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and that while seeking to the utmost to do good to 
the spot that is our birthplace, that should not imply 
hostility or contempt for every race but our own. 
With this explanatory notice we proceed to insert 
in chronological order a selection of the letters that 


have been entrusted to us. 
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Guascow, Monday evening, 
August 16, 1869. 

My DEAR RoBERTSON, ' 

I have just arrived here to-night from 
Hamilton in Lanarkshire, where I have been seeing 
His Grace of that ilk’s beautiful house and grounds, 
and having a few spare moments I thought I would 
employ them in telling you how I had the singular 
fortune on Friday last to spend the whole day in the 
company of no less a person than Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
ex-President of the Confederate States. 

I had left Oban that morning to visit Iona and 
Staffa, and after coming on board the steamer we were 
kept waiting some time beyond that of starting, and 
at last a tall, lean gentleman, attended by two or three 
others, came hastily on board amid the repeated un- 


covering and bowing of all the bystanders on the pier 
29 
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—when the ropes were cast off at once and we got 
away. 

It was a rough-looking morning (although it after- 
wards cleared up grandly), and as it is a rather long 
and expensive trip the passengers were more select 
than numerous, so that very soon the word was 
passed along that it was Mr. Davis who was the great 
man, and he was escorted by an ex-Southern General 
and attended by Mr. Hutchison of the Highland 
Steamer’s line as well as by one or two others. 

We went first to Staffa, and there at the entrance 
of the cave, amid the wonders of its colonnades, I had 
the honour to be addressed by a man who “has made” 
history and who lately ruled over eight millions of 
men. 

When we landed at Iona, the ex-President took an 
oar and pulled vigorously in rivalry with the boatmen 
in our boat, which in the race first ran foul of him, 
and ultimately beat him, amid much laughter, in which 
he heartily joined. 

Afterwards we had a good deal of conversation on 
public matters and politics. “There were several 
aristocratic Englishmen on board who treated Mr, 
Davis with great deference and presented their cards. 
But he was quite affable with everybody alike, and 
treated the great English swell and your humble 
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servant with the same calm courtesy. One English- 
man, tall, majestic, and with that indescribable air 
which shows you that you have a gentleman born to 
do with, initiated a talk on the English Constitution. 
Mr. Davis said that he was immensely struck during 
the Irish Church debate with the amount of Conser- 
vatism which prevailed and “ saturated” Englishmen : 
how he was present in the House of Lords when the 
Queen’s assent was given to the Bill, and that it struck 
him so forcibly when it was pronounced in the old 
Norman French, which has come down for seven 
hundred years. 

He gave his opinion that we were on the eve of 
great changes in England—“You have got John 
Bright now like a bull with his tail up ;” and then he 
went on to show how the last “Reform Bill” had 
fairly put the power into the hands of the lower 
class and practically made the Lords a “ Registration 
Court.” This the two Englishmen denied, and main- 
tained that the power of the Lords was as great as 
ever and had been exercised as clearly as ever during 
the recent session, when they opposed, and that success- 
fully, the will of Commons and the Cabinet. I asked 
him at this stage to quote an instance since 1832 of 
the Lords succeeding in thwarting the Commons, and 


submitted that the Lords, while in theory a co-equal 
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body, were in practice the subordinates of the other 
Estate. Here Mr. Davis looked hard at me, and 
smiling said, “Precisely ; there is now but one Estate.” 
And so the conversation went on for half an hour 
until we verged on the States’ politics. The English- 
man said he did not understand the American parties. 
“ No more do I, sir,” said Davis, “and I was brought 
up to the trade—that is what I had got to live by.” I 
rather think the Englishman was a peer himself: we 
had several big-wigs on board—one of them was Sir 
Robert Napier, with whom I spoke several times, and 
a grim old war-dog he looked. 

Davis is very literary. He frequently quotes Byron 
and other poets. Spoke of Turner’s sea-pieces, and 
was greatly taken up by the effects of sun and mist on 
the hills, of which he spoke artistically. He speaks 
slowly and carefully : tells a story with the air of the 
man who is accustomed to have listeners waiting on 
him and does not hurry himself. His manner in 
acknowledging bowings and uncoverings was very 
princely. He looked quite the ruler, and did his 
obeisance in a grand way which could not but strike 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
Joun RosERTson, Junior, Esq. 
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Lroc Housz, LERwick, 
September 22, 1873. 

My bear Sir, : 

Curiously enough, a few hours before 
_ receiving your letter, I was just thinking of sending 
you a few lines @ propes of some lines I came across 
in the “Hymisquidha.” To a Shetlander it reads 
very strangely. 

Thor goes a-fishing with the Jotun Hymir, and 
sits aft in the shot of the boat. When they are rowing 
home, the Jotun asks him what half of the work 
he will do—Will he carry up the fish to the house, or 
will he make the boat fast ? 

Just like any two old Walls or Whalsay men of 1873. 
When they get ashore Thor “grips” the boat at the 
stem and without “owsing” the water which has 
come into her at the sea, he heaves her up on his 
shoulder and carries her off with “airs” and 
“owskerry”” lying in her. Isn’t it droll to us? 

By the way, did you ever hear the oar called rem 
in Shetland? I am told it is (or lately was) so named 
in Delting and thereabout. From the same root 
as remus (Lat.) clearly—if indeed oar, or aratrum, 
remus are not the same old Aryan word and from 
the same root as Aryan itself—the earer, or plougher- 
up either of land or sea. So also O.N. ai and Shet- 
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landic vear—the spring or earing-time. Next comes 
early, and (prob) arles. 

If you come across any book on the Edda, would 
you kindly let me know. Where would I get Grimm’s 
Edda, do you think? I have the second part contain- 
ing the Hero-lays ; but not the first with the early 
God-songs—the V éluspa, Thrymquidha, Hymisquidha, 
&c. I think a good deal may be done in familiarising 
the reading public with the early Norse lays which 
are known to surprisingly few. I was very well 
pleased that the Scotsman gave the Cigisdrekka a 
place, just for that reason, as it may attract more 
attention to the matter. I think I shall try them 
again by and by with something else in the same line. 

Why do you not give our 7imes some Antiquarian 
local notes? I’m sure they’d be of interest to many. 
When do we see the Orkney Saga? 

Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
To GitBert GoupiE, Esq. 


LERWwICcK, 
October 14, 1873. 
Dear JouHN, 
I do not know if you are aware of the 
great and manifold tribulations which have arisen 


upon us since the setting of your bright occidental 
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star beyond the Moray Firth. Firstly, at the School 


Board we have been much exercised about the Shorter Gt» 


Catechism, and much labour has been appointed unto 
us about it. 

The question was whether it was to be continued 
to be taught in our schools. 

One member of the Board said that he regarded it 
as “a piece of fossilised stupidity,” and that he wouldn’t 
have it at any price. I said that some people didn’t 
believe in its doctrines, and it was hard to make them 
pay for other folks’ faith in it, as we would do if we 
allowed its use in the public schools. Not, of course, 
that I do not believe in it myself, in my private 
capacity as a Burgess and Town Councillor. I am 
proud to say that asa member of a Corporation, my 
orthodoxy will stand the test with any man’s, and 
you won’t catch me disbelieving anything so long as 
I don’t understand it. 

Now I don’t understand the Catechism in the least, 
and so I believe in it. If I was to understand it, very 
likely I might not, and so I don’t want to understand 
it, and perhaps have my faith shaken. Look, for 
instance, at Adoption—what a sweet doctrine that is 
to you and me and William Isbister, who have been 
adopted over and over again ! 

However, the Board wouldn’t have the Catechism 


bee 


Deus wane 
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after all. They dis-established it and abolished it. 
We ought to be thankful they did not abolish the Ten 
Commandments too ; or do like Lord Palmerston, who 
wanted to take out all the “nots” in the Command- 
ments, and when somebody said that could not be 
done, Lord P. proposed next to put the “nots” into 
the Creed. However, what could you expect of a 
Whig like him, when Dr. Johnson has told us that 
the Devil was the first Whig who sat on Opposition 
benches ? 

Then they wouldn’t let poor Hunter pray. Dr. 
Harrison said we had no certificate that he could pray, 
and he wanted a committee to be appointed to visit 
the school for a week, hear Hunter pray, and report. 
Then the mischief was that we couldn’t make up a 
committee qualified for such an errand. Not one of 
the Board but Saunders and Sievwright could make a 
prayer, and they two don’t speak, and we couldn’t put 
them on a Committee, for they wouldn’t have acted 
together. So we had to give it up. The Board can’t 
preach, it can’t pray, it can’t hardly sing, and it can 
only “make a collection.” That’s all the religious 
exercise it is fit for. Then somebody proposed that 
Hunter might say the Lord’s Prayer, because we all 
understood zt, So that was agreed on, and Hunter 


was told to learn that prayer immediately. We gave 
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him about a week to do it in, and he had it by heart 
before next Monday. 

But this is not the end of our troubles, for the 
Methodists and the Plymouth Brethren are all furious 
now, and they say that the Lord’s Prayer is only meant 
for disciples and true believers, and they want to know 
if Hunter is a converted man before he is allowed to 
use it. They all say that he never pretends to be 
regenerated, and that he is like old Robert, who said 
“he never set up to be a Christian—he was only a 
member of the Kirk.” You can imagine how all this 
is troubling Robertson! And now they are going to 
build another Kirk up at the back of the Garrison, 
and this grieves him more, for he wants to have a 
second U.P. Church, and says there is no need of 
another Established Kirk ; but that is just narrow 
bigotry on his part. He says, of course, that he can’t 
climb up Hangcliff Lane to the present U.P. Church, 
and that he ought to be considered. But it would be 
ridiculous, I think, to go and build a second U.P. 
Church for Robertson alone. It would be better to 
lay a tramway in Hangcliff Lane, and have a traction 
engine at the top to. haul him up on Sundays. That 
would be cheaper than going and building a new 
Kirk. 

And worse than all this is Merrylees’ conduct about 
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the Bull. There was a Bull issued by canonical 
authority, and he has gone and abolished that Bull 
at his own hand in the presence of many flitmen, and 
other pagan persons. He says that Luther abolished 
a Bull before now, but I doubt that will not save him 
from the ecclesiastical powers. 

And you'll have heard about the Sandy Loch? 
Robbie Ridland won’t pay his Police money because 
the water is not good, and Tulloch has had to summon 
him into Mure’s Court, and Mure has been going at 
the case for weeks and can’t get it pulled right. 


Robbie says the water is not fit for a beast, let alone 


apr Methodist, and he produced his own face as a 


testimony that it could not purify. The more 
Robbie washes himself with the Sandy Loch, the 
blacker he gets, and he can stand it no longer. 

By the by, our friend C. had to law-burrows his 
brother last week, for he had come down direct from 
London to give his carcase to the fowls of the air, and 
it was necessary to barricade the house all Monday 
for the protection of life. So they took hold of the 
belligerent youth and exported him per ss. St. Magnus, 
as bonded stores on account and risk of the Free Kirk 
as an adherent of theirs—and the brother still lives. 

But all Monday the joiners of the town were 


speculating which of them would get the job of 
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making the coffin, and several people were ready to 
attend the funeral. ‘They have all been disappointed, 
at least in the meantime, or if the brother comes not 
again. 

I hope you are getting along pretty well. I was 
sorry I could not get to see you when last passing 
through Aberdeen. On my way south it was too 
late at night, and on my return we had not time. I 
was over in Holland. I wanted to return the visits 
our friends the North Hollanders have been paying so 
long tous. So I went to the Zuyder Zee and saw 
him in his native home. My Lerwick Dutch came 
in very handy, and both at Rotterdam (excuse the 
last syllable of the improper word) and also at Amster 
(I won’t write it again) I found myself treated as a 
friend and brother. 

I wish you were here again to comfort us about all 
this botheration. Robertson says his health is giving 
way and that he will perish of Catechism on the brain. 
You have been used to it, and it would not hurt you, 
but it tells upon the like of him, as he was always an 
easy, worldly-minded sort of person, not addicted to 
serious thought. Different from you or me or James 
Tulloch. 

Write any time you are doing nothing better. I 
hope you are going occasionally to the Kirk, but I 
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know when people get to a city they fall into careless 
ways. Accept my blessing, it won’t hurt you much, 
at any rate. 
Yours fraternally, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
Mr. Joun Tait, 
; Aberdeen. 


Lroc Housz, Lerwick, 
December 8, 1873. 
My pDEAR Sir, 

I have your note of the 4th and have to 
thank you for your kind attention about the Orkney- 
inga Saga. 

The copy you mention has not yet reached me, but 
no doubt will in good time, and I shall have great 
pleasure in accepting it as a mark of your friendly 
consideration. 

I have written a notice for the Shetland Times, which 
appears in this day’s issue, and which you will probably 
see. The publisher of the Zzmes got a copy from 
Edmonston Douglas for review, and he handed it 
over to me for this purpose. I intend to furnish 
another notice as soon as I have opportunity, but I am 
anxious to lose no time in noticing the Saga, so as to 


induce people to buy it. I should like to see it in 
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every educated Shetland family, and I would be anxious 
to get our School Boards to put a Map of Shetland in 
each school, with the ancient names marked. W. & 
A. K. Johnston issue a County Map of Shetland, on 
which could be marked the Norse names. 

I have pointed out in the Times the transposition of 
Whalefirth and Mid Yell voes. I observe also an error 
of the map-engraver in spelling Mikla—JA/Zi/kla, at 
Muckle Roe. 

I think it would be most valuable by way of teach- 
ing the people the topography and history of their 
native land to get our islands’ geography imprinted on 
children’s minds at an early age by associating the 
modern and ancient names together. The plan of 
teaching geography by /oca/ maps at first, is also now 
much approved by educational authorities. Do you 
think that W. & A. Johnston would take the hint, 
_ and improve their Orkney and Shetland Maps in this 
way? 

Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
G. GountE, Esq. 


(This was complied with by the publishers.) 
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LERWICK, 
April 27, 1874. 
My bear JouNn, 

Many thanks for your very kind letter, 
for which also my sister sends you her best thanks and 
kind regards. 

This has indeed been a hard time to us, as well as to 
others of our good neighbours and friends—a very 
hard time indeed, such as I never experienced in Ler- 
wick before, and the memory of which will long 
remain with us, as well as with others. Death seemed 
not to go away from our midst. As soon as one was 
buried another fell: the arrows flew very fast and close 
together. 

My brother-in-law, William Tait, Mrs. Henderson 
Robertson, Barbara Linklater, her father—all in quick 
succession—besides others of not so obvious position. 

But I desire not to murmur at the dispensations of 
the All-Good and Merciful One—the Almighty and 
Everlasting, who alone ruleth in the great Universe 
He has made, to whom yesterday, to-day and forever 
are as the present moment, and in whose sight the 
generations of mankind are as the midges we see in 
the air of a summer day. 

Let us not murmur or repine at the unchanging 
laws of God and that Nature which is but His outward 
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vesture: for He alone is the Being of what we see. 
Let us rather go forward more firmly and determinedly, 
while yet our day is: marching on as soldiers do to 
an assault, when on the right hand and on the left 
their comrades fall thick around them, and every 
moment they have to step over the dead body of a 
comrade, and close up their ranks. 

“The night cometh.” Yes, the night cometh so 
rapidly down over us sometimes, We hardly notice 
the evening twilight, ere the dark shades close around 
us, and we find that it is really the “ Valley of the 
Shadow ” into which our tired feet have led us—a land 
of darkness and of the shadow of death, and where the 
very light is as darkness. 

But let us hope that as the night cometh, so also 
the morning shall come. That will surely be a bright 
morning, when the shadow shall flee away like a cloud 
—when there shall be neither sorrow nor sighing, 
neither any more pain. 

Neither any more pain! How seldom we think what 
that means! No more trouble, nor grief, nor anxiety, 
nor vexation, nor mourning, nor broken hopes and 
broken hearts. _ 

And do you know there are a good many of these 
last in the world? Hearts broken down with crushed 


hopes and sad anxiety for others—hearts gradually get- 
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ting ground down with daily and hourly and momently 
trouble. Ground down until the wheel is broken at 
the cistern, and the golden bowl altogether broken for 
the last time. 

What do you think of poor Barbara Linklater’s 
broken heart, and then of her father’s broken heart ? 
These are two not long ago. And how many more 
can we not call to mind! 

But you know what the great Hebrew prophet 
says by way of comfort to his people, and we also 
may get a little from the beautiful words: “In all 
their affliction He was afflicted, and the Angel of His 
Presence saved them: in His love and in His pity 
He redeemed them and He bore them, and carried them, 
all His days of old.” 

Do you know I have seen a good deal of trouble in 
my time? More than most people suppose that I have 
—my own trouble and my friends’ troubles, which 
sympathy makes also mine. I have seen men weep 
bitter tears, and heard sad confessions, and helped at 
some mournful scenes. But we do not let the outside 
world know such things : we keep our counsel for our 
friends’ sakes, and put the best face on things which 
are often gloomy enough in reality. 

But above all things, let us hope in God, that we 
may yet praise Him “who doeth all things well.” 
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‘What God does 
That is aye well done,” 


says a pious German. 
Yours very truly, 
A. LaureEnson. 
Mr. Joun Tarr. 


WEISSENBURG (IN ALSACE), 
Fune 8, 1874. 

My Dear JANE, 

I write this to-night to catch the mail, in 
case I may not have an opportunity soon again. I 
intend being home by the St. Clair leaving Granton 
on the 16th, and am now returning down by the left 
bank of the Rhine on my way... . 

You are happy in Shetland with some cool air—here 
the heat is very great. Just now outside my window 
at 10 o'clock at night, a number of women are bathing 
in the river which runs along the walls of the house, 
and they are paddling about to cool themselves. The 
air even now feels like a warm kitchen. 

This inn is the headquarters of the German troops 
here ; the officers are all at dinner in the upper end of 
the room now, and there are sentries at the doors, and 
the commanding general has his orderly walking up and 


down before his bedroom door next to ours. This is 
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the place where the first great battle of the war was 
fought. In the ceiling of the room there is a hole 
where a shell came in. But it is all German now. 
Love to Baby and everybody, 
From yours affectionately, 
A. LauRENSON. 


Mrs. Tuttocu. 


LERWICK, 
October 16, 1876. 
My pear Sir, 

I find two volumes of the “ Diplomata- 
rium Norvegicum” quoted for sale in Williams & 
Norgate’s catalogue. Are there any more of these? 
And are the charters in Latin? I infer from your 
last note that you have this collection. 

I don’t know about every Shetlander deriving from 
Mans Norsk, as you say. A good few North Isle’s 
folks do, and can show the pedigree straight away to 
him, but I think when you name the Hendersons, 
Hoseasons, Robertsons (of Gossabrugh), Nevens, and 
the later branches of Nicolsons, Spences, Mouats—that 
is about all. 

I was interested in seeing that you go much earlier 
than Mans. We had thought him to be respectably 
far back (in the end of the sixteenth century) for a 
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modern Shetland Pedigree. Could you let me see 
your Pedigree to which you refer? I shall return it 
without delay. 

I shall inquire what name Mr. Irvine saw in the 
Dunrossness yard, and let you know. He has only 
recently returned from Norway, where we left him in 
August. He knows a good deal about it—having 
often been there and speaking Norsk readily. 

Do you know whence the Jrvines came who are in 
North Yell? 

Do you know anything about a Manson, who was 
Burgomaster of Gorcum (in Holland) 1693? Are 
there any Mansons but those of Shetland and 
Caithness ? 

Is the Scousborough of which the Nevens are 
designed in the seventeenth century—that at the 
Ness ? 

Pray excuse all these queries, but I thought you 
would perhaps know. 

Mr. Roger goes south this week and takes his 
Ogham with him. This shows what a wealth of 
relics are in the islands, when any one who keeps his 
eyes open can stumble on such things. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
G. Goupr, Esq. 
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LERWICK, 
October 20, 1877. 
My pear Miss I., 

I have been wondering (at times) how you 
are getting on at Berlin—how you like it and the 
people, who of old were more famous for “GROBHEIT” 
than the graces of life, But doubtless recent events 
have changed all that. 

And I suppose, by what one notices now in the 
fashionable commercial news, that Berlin even disputes 
with Paris the empire of dress fashions. 

That would have seemed odd a few years ago— 
these Teutonic barbarians were regarded as ignorant of 
all the arts which made French women charming. 
And now we get circulars from “ London Houses ” 
intimating that they have received the latest things 
from Berlin and Paris. 

I half thought to have seen Berlin with my own 
eyes this past summer, but a friend with whom I was 
to have gone had to go with his wife to Oban instead, 
and our trip was postponed. Such are the penalties 
which the Fates bestow on these married persons: so 
they expiate their rashness. 

You had left, ere we got back from Norway. Our 
trip was a very fortunate one, and began, continued, 


and ended (this looks like a scriptural quotation) well. 
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You had, I believe, a very good journey too. By 
this time you will have seen some of the most 
prominent Merkwiirdigkeiten of the capital, I dare- 
say. ‘There are many things there very familiar to me 
from Carlyle’s Friedrich, which I should like to see : 
Potsdam, Sans Souci, the Unter den Linden, and so 
on. 

Have you seen any of the Hohenzollerns yet? 
The old Kaiser, the Red Prince, the Crown Prince, are 
all men of mark in a race which they say does not 
“run to blockheads” like most royal houses we know 
of. Carlyle says they have never wanted men in that 
house for six hundred years, and thinks that people 
well off which has them for rulers. At any rate, they 
generally do rule, and are not of the English royal 
pattern, “expensively dressed, wooden figures placed at 
the helm of the ship of State to steer her as well as 
they can among the whirlwinds and whirlpools.” 

Have you seen The Prince? It is something even 
to see Bismarck, when one remembers that he is the 
most famous, the most powerful just now of all living 
men. Carlyle once wished to see the man who of all 
men was “ the stupidest,” and just be satisfied that this 
was the Nadir of human folly ; but it would be better 
to see Bismarck after all. 

“Against stupidity the gods fight in vain,” says 
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Schiller. ‘The Tory party are the stupid party,” 
said Stuart Mill; “not that all Tories are stupid men, 
but all stupid men are by nature Tories.” I suppose 
this accounts for the present flourishing state of 
Toryism in England with its population of thirty 
millions—‘ mostly fools,” as has been said. 

I hope you will keep orthodox in Germany. People 
there seem to get inoculated with heresy and have the 
complaint ever after. All our young divines go over 
there and catch it. When they come back to their 
Presbyteries they “catch it” also. 

Could our bishop ever “take” any heterodox 
epidemic? No; I never knew him catch anything 
unless once a broken leg—and that isn’t contagious. 

I hope you are very well and enjoying yourself, and 
with kind regards believe me, 

Ever yours truly, 
A. LauRENSON. 


LERWICK, 
September 3, 1878. 
My pear Cousin, 
I received your kind and very welcome 
letter of the 12th August, soon after my return home 
from a journey of recreation I had been making wa 


the Caledonian Canal to Glasgow, thence through 
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York and Durham to London; then to Normandy, 
and finally to Paris, when I saw the Exposition there, 
and so home. 

I had been in Paris before, but not at Rouen, 
which I visited with much interest, on account of our 
Norman friends. In Rouen they have our old Jarl 
Rolf the Ganger buried in Our Lady’s Church. He 
lies there on his tomb in effigy—still to be seen. The 
Norman churches are wonderful to see. Those in 
Rouen in particular, like St. Quen, St. Maclon, strike 
one with amazement to see the labour which has been 
lavished on them to turn stone into semblance of lace- 
work, 

The Northman is still to be seen going about in 
“that region. I have never seen more good-looking 
people generally than these. Mostly all the women 
are good-looking. I was reminded of our old Nor- 
wegian Throndhyem in that respect—so many tall, 
handsome, and fair girls to be seen. 

York I had visited before, on account of its 
Minster, but I did it willingly again. Durham 
delighted me much, and has left a vivid impress on 
my mind. I have a great fancy for old Kirks, and 
mean to visit more of the English Cathedrals before 
I die: particularly Ely, Salisbury, Winchester, and 
Canterbury. 
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We have had a fine season in Shetland, and all 
looks well: good crops, good fishing, and beautiful 
weather. Never in living memory has there been 
such a summer. The islands are overrun with Ply- 
mouth Brethren, who seem to be making proselytes 
in all quarters in the country districts; but Lerwick 
is not much moved. ‘They preach all over the place, 
and those who care listen to them, and those who 
don’t care, don’t; and so both parties are pleased. 
But they do seem to please the country people. Our 
clergy are much exercised against them: which is 
quite natural, as I understand they go against the 
notion of having a professional ministry altogether, 
and everybody is clergy and laity in one. 

I daresay were I a minister I would be apt to think 
this notion a very damnable heresy ; but not being 
one, it really don’t seem to me to be a very bad thing 
to be a Plymouth. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR LaAuRENSON. 
Rev, W. NIcoLson. 
Leoc House, Lerwick, 
May, 1879. 
Dear Sir, 
I send you what I think will be found a 
rare and valuable specimen of a “survival.” It is 
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evidently a Christianised version of the Rune Rime 
of Odin, from the Hava-mal, and is curious for the 
way in which the Rootless Tree of the Northern 
mythology is confounded with the Cross. The second 
line is quite Christian, the fifth purely pagan. The 
old woman who recited this was quite aware that the 
verses could not strictly apply to Christ. She knew 
in what points they differed from the Gospel, but she 
repeated them as she had learned them. Do you 
know if any similar version exists in the North? I 
am afraid this fragment is all we can now recover of 
the Unst Lay. No doubt there was more, which by 


Time’s attrition has been rubbed away. 


“‘ Nine days he hang pa da ruitless tree 
For ill was da folk in’ guid wis he, 
A bluidy mait wis in his side 
Made wi’ a lance—at wid na hide 
Nine lang nichts, i’ da nippin rime 
Hang he daer wi’ his naeked limb. 

: Some dey leuch 
But idders gret.” 


ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
Dr. Kart Biinp. 
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SALEM, 
May 20, 1879. 
My pear JANE, 

I wrote to you on Sunday from Boston, 
soon after my arrival. You would see that instead of 
getting there on the 2oth, as I mentioned in writing 
you before sailing, that we arrived three days earlier. I 
came on here on Sunday evening, and gave Elder a 
great surprise, as he had not got my letter. It arrived 
next morning only... . 

I had just come in from Cambridge, where I had 
been to call on the poet Longfellow, when I found all 
the home letters. Mr. Longfellow is a very pleasant 
man ; very white-haired and getting old, but full of 
talk. 

He seemed glad to see me, and we had quite a long 
conversation. I told him that he was well known in 
our islands, and that his poems were favourites with 
boys and girls for school recitations. He was quite 
pleased at that. I said he should come north to Shet- 
land, but he says he cannot come now ; it is too late 
in the day for him. He asked me about our skies 
and sunsets and storms, and told me of his visit to 
Sweden some years ago. Twice in our conversation 
he quoted Tennyson, and spoke with admiration of 


one of his similes. He lives in a beautiful house near 
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Harvard University, and received me in his library, a 
very large and handsome room. I saw one of his 
daughters also. 

I visited last night two ladies here, one of them 
an old woman, quite white-haired ; both remarkably 
pleasant, cultivated women. The old lady is well 
acquainted with all the celebrities of this country 
and is on intimate terms with most of them. She is 
very intimate with the Emerson family, and urged me 
much to go and see Emerson, who lives at Concord, 
an hour or so from Boston. 

She told Elder that it would be very wrong indeed 
if he did not let me “ go and call on Mr. Emerson.” 
“Yes, indeed, sir, he will be delighted to see you. 
He is so noble and simple that he charms everybody. 
I have lived often in his house. A niece of mine and 
his daughter Una were great friends, and we stayed 
there for weeks.” 

Here the people are very frank, and think nothing 
of strangers calling on their famous people. ‘They 
are expected to do so when they come toa place. I 
was introduced to-day to Professor Field, of Harvard. 
Yesterday I spent all forenoon in the High School 
here, and was taken over the class-rooms and intro- 
duced to every teacher one by one. It is a splendid 
school. Mostly all the girls learn Latin—a good 
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many Greek, and I was asked to witness a Greek class 
recite (as they call it) Homer, where three girls were 
part of the class. . . 
Yours affectionately, 
A. LAURENSON. 
Mrs. W. Tuttocu. 


W AvUKEGAN, ILLINOIS, 
Saturday, May 24, 1879. 
My pear JANE, 

I arrived here yesterday forenoon after a 
very long but not too fatiguing journey of two days 
and two nights from Boston, sleeping in the train both 
nights. 

They have a travelling dining-car attached to trains 
like this, and you get your meals quite comfortably as 
you are going along. Yesterday morning I got up, 
washed and dressed about 7 o'clock, then went into 
the carriage for meals, and had breakfast while we 
were drawing near Chicago. 

I came here by Albany (State of New York), 
Buffalo, Niagara, Detroit, and Chicago—37 hours 
of railroad, besides all stoppages. 

I stayed at Niagara of course, and spent the greater 
part of a day there seeing the Falls. I came on here, 
but neither my uncle nor my aunt had the faintest 
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idea of who I was. The old woman was sitting 
reading the Shetland Times of May 3rd when I 
came in. 

My uncle said he didn’t know who I was: when I 
bade him look again and be sure, he said “he had 
never seen me before,” and they were both very much 
surprised when I told them. 

This is really a beautiful place. I never saw prettier 
houses anywhere than are here with handsome piazzas 
_and ornamental grounds. My uncle lives in a house 
which has a view over the great Lake Michigan 
stretching away to the horizon. I shall be here a day 
or two, then begin to return eastwards by degrees, so 
as to be at New York in time for the Scythia on 
11th June. 

I was last night at a “Strawberry Festival” in the 
Baptist Church schoolroom, where the ladies had 
tables set out and gave you strawberries and cream 
and ices. You paid for them, and the profit goes 
to the school. I was introduced to a great many 
people : all nice, well-dressed, and most refined-looking 
1) 5 re 

Yours affectionately, 
A. LauRENSON. 
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Uprer Canapa, Toronto, 
Fune 3, 1879. 
My pDEAR JANE, 

I wrote you from Lansing on Saturday, 
and since then I have come on here on my way back 
to Boston, where I am now anxiously expecting to 
find letters from home, as I found it impossible 
to have them sent after me by Mr. Elder, as I was 
always moving on. It is a month to-day since the 
date of the last letter (and only one) I had from you. 
But I trust all is well, and that in a day or two I will 
be at Boston and have good news to meet me. 

Mr. and Mrs, Abbot were extremely kind. I could 
not have been more kindly treated had I been a 
relation. ‘They live in a remarkably nice place, three 
miles from the city of Lansing, and with very exten- 
sive grounds belonging to the College of which Mr. 
Abbot is President. He is evidently very highly 
esteemed by all the chief people of the State from the 
Governor downwards, and owing to the College being 
a State Institution he has a great deal to do with 
public men. Mrs. Abbot was remarkably kind. I 
had to have some of my clothes washed, having but 
a small stock with me, and I was vexed to trouble her 


about it, as she had so much to do, and in the States 
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ladies have a great deal of their own housework to do. 
Breakfast at half-past six: dinner at noon: supper at 
six is the regular thing. 

I told you of a dinner there the day I arrived, when 
about a dozen were present. The dinner was just 
the same as the ordinary family one—no wine, no 
special things, but everything good and well prepared. 
I had just arrived an hour or so before. Two young 
ladies waited at table—neither of whom, of course, I 
knew. ‘There was no notice taken of either of them 
by any of the guests, other than you take of a waiting- 
maid anywhere ; but after dinner one of them came 
into the drawing-room and was introduced by Mr. 
Abbot as “my daughter Mary.” ‘The other was the 
“help,” but she also was quite an educated girl. 
Miss Abbot has grown tall since she was in Shetland. 
She is now 16, and goes to College at present, but 
next year she goes to Germany. But she does all 
kinds of housework every day, and waits at table when 
there is any need for her, Everything is very different 
from at home : everybody is free and equal here, and 
there are no “servants.” If you don’t brush your 
own boots, nobody will trouble to do it for you, so 
every man does his own blacking, and has his shoe- 
brushes, same as at home we have hat or clothes 


brushes. ... 
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This city is in the “ Dominion of Canada.” Iam 
again in H.M. Empire. Proclamations are up in the 
streets signed ‘“‘ God save the Queen,” which looks a 
little odd now after my experience in the States. 

Your affectionate brother, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 
Mrs. W. TuLtocu. 


Boston, 
Fune 7, 1879. 
My pDEAR JANE, 

I don’t know whether this may come 
home before me, but in case it may catch a mail 
at Aberdeen which I may not reach, I drop a 
line. 

I came back to Salem yesterday morning and found 
quite a nice budget of letters awaiting me.... I 
have come to-day from Salem to stay over Sunday in 
Boston. ‘The weather to-day is quite cool, which is 
very agreeable for me. Last Sunday it was 100° 
in the shade, but I luckily missed that. At Lansing, 
where I was then, it was rather cold than anything 
else. 

This forenoon I went to Concord and had an 
interview with Emerson, the greatest of living 


Americans. He is now in his 77th year. He 
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received me with great kindness, and as they told 
me in Boston before, with “a noble simplicity” of 
manner, He is a very remarkable man. The two 
greatest things I have seen in America are Emerson 
and Niagara. I spent a night there again on my way 
back here... . 

Yours affectionately, 


A. LAURENSON. 


LERWICK, 
Fuly 7, 1879. 
My DEAREST CATHERINE, 

You would have heard of me earlier, since 
my return from the New World, but as I suppose you 
are not well acquainted with the Yankee language, 
and I could not speak or write any other for some 
time after my home-coming, I thought it was little 
use to send you a document which you would have 
had to take to the nearest American Consulate to get 
translated. I wish you would devote some time to 
the acquisition of Yankee. It is a sweet language, 
but it requires a properly constituted nose to do it 
justice, and you really have a nose with which you 
could enunciate it with that sonorous drawl which is 
necessary. 


My dear Katie, I wish you could have seen the 
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young ladies whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
across the ocean. Such delightful girls—so kind, so 
amiable, so affectionate, so in fact altogether—so- 
S0-SO. 

I think I shall have to go back. There was Miss 
E. and Miss J. and Miss C. B. and Miss S.—each 
sweeter than the other. Oh, my dear! what a trial 
it was to get away. Such clinging affection! I 
required all my stoicism, and all the memories of 
those dear ones at Hamilton and elsewhere to nerve 
me for the trial. 

Now, Catherine, this is merely preliminary! A 
word with you, if you please, without any further 
introductory remarks. I met Robert Macintyre, and 
he told me that you had acquired such a strong Scotch 
accent that it was most interesting tohear you. Now, 
my dear child, I just put it to you whether you 
shouldn’t soften it down a little before you come here. 
No doubt a West Country Scotch accent zs a charming 
acquisition, and will add a grace to your lips, but you 
know we are not accustomed to it up here, and it 
might be too much for us at first. J am not 
afraid. If you came back speaking nothing but 
Gaelic, I would find you as dear as ever; but the 
general public might not appreciate it quite so well. 
I have a Scottish dictionary at hand; I can turn it 
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up in a moment and translate as you get along, but 
few have such a book in readiness for your coming. 

Do be considerate, and speak as little of the real 
ancient Doric as you can manage to explain your 
ideas with, and in a little we will improve in our 
Caledonian as we practise with you. 

I hope you are nicely and enjoying your holidays. 
I hear that you are looking well, and very much 
esteemed by all who meet you. This is very pleasant 
to me, because it shows that you have treasured up all 
the lessons I bestowed upon you in your early youth, 
when I used to adjure you to walk in the ways of 
virtue and always be as honest and sober as you could 
conveniently be. 

And I have no doubt you are now congratulating 
yourself on having attended to my counsels. Hoping 
soon to see you, and with kind love, 

Ever yours truly, 


- A. LAURENSON. 
Miss C. HunTER. 


LERWICK, 
Nov. 21, 1879. 
My pear Miss L., 
The paper you kindly sent I duly received, 
and by a subsequent mail your letter of the 6th. 
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There are no English readings, either old or new, 
going on here this winter. There is nobody to read 
with —I don’t know if there be any one here who 
knows that there was any Elder English. 

Our learned class—the clergy and the schoolmaster 
—have a general hazy idea that “the classics” are 
something to refer to as very grand and erudite, and 
that any English worth speaking about is “de- 
rived” from these classics and any other English is 
not worth speaking about, being beneath learned 
notice. 

We were with the Sapphire all the time in Norway, 
unless for two days when William and I left her at 
Drammen and went to Christiania by rail. We went 
from this to Bergen, going on there by the North 
Channel and stayed three days and went away South 
by the Fiords, coming out by the South Channel. 
We stayed at various places at night on our way. 
Then we went round the Naze and finally to 
Drammen and back to Shetland. 

We had a very good time and got on together very 
well, although it was hard on flesh and blood to be 
sat on by John as we were. He sat on William and 
me always. We were always wrong and stupid and 
ignorant and bothersome beyond ordinary men. If 


William found the wind N.N.W. on coming on 
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deck John pronounced it N.W. by W.4W. If J 
said it was N.W. by W.4W. it instantly changed 
a point more westerly, or easterly, or south-easterly 
as John thought to be suitable. 

Of course William and I formed a league Offensive 
and Defensive against this Tyranny and always backed 
each other’s opinions against John. We would con- 
verse in a loud tone down below, while he was on 
deck—setting forth (to ourselves, of course) how 
strange it was that we should always be right in 
everything and he always wrong, and how it was a 
pity that a young man should know so little about 
ships and things maritime as fe did. John would 
stand this a while, and then, overcome with his 
feelings, would address us down the hatchway in a 
most acrimonious style. However, we never quarrelled, 
but wound up every day’s proceedings harmoniously 
with a game of cards. 

And now they are all three on their way to the 
Antipodes. Charles Thomson wasa very good-natured, 
droll sort of fellow, and contributed not a little to the 
general fund of nonsense. 

Charles Merrylees has been promoted to the 
Managership at Aberdeen, and leaves here at the 
end of the year. Sievwright leaves about the same 


time. 
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All things change : “ Times change and we change 
with them,” said the Latin poet long ago. 
Always yours truly, 
A. LAURENSON. 


LERWICK, 
March 13, 1882. 


My DEAR Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for the very 
interesting paper you sent me by last post. I have 
read it with much pleasure, and congratulate you on 
having the opportunity of rescuing so valuable a relic 
of our old times from destruction and oblivion. 

The bird-faced figures are very curious specially. 

Can you oblige us with a suggestion about some 
shields of arms for the front of our Town Hall? 

There are four panels, each to bear their escutcheons, 
spaced above the windows and front door. 

We have decided on having the centre shield in 
each panel to bear a national or local emblem, and 
the right and left on each to have the record of a 


family. “Thus :— 


No. 1 Panel.—Centre : Dragon-ship for Norway. 
On either side the Arms of Earl of Zetland. 
Earl of Morton. 
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No. 2 Panel.—Centre: The Lion of Norway. 

Right and left, Arms of Earl of Caithness. 
Earl of Orkney. 

No. 3 Panel.—Centre: The Lion of Scotland. 

Right and Left, Arms of Earl of Roslyn. 
Baron Sinclair. 

No. 4 Panel.—Centre: The Galley of Orkney. 
Right and left, Arms of Bothwell, Duke of Orkney 
and—— 

But we have not decided on this last. 

We took the arms of the three houses of St. Clair 
to commemorate the old Earls. Bothwell’s to com- 
memorate the historical events of his connection by 
title with the island and his flight to Shetland. 

The Dragon-ship we propose to copy from your 
plate in the Saga. 

Tell me what you think of this, and what you 
would suggest for the twelfth shield. We would like 
a baronial one, if possible. Excuse the trouble for the 
sake of the Old Rock and its bygone times. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LaAuRENSON, 
G. GoupiE, Esq. 
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LERWICK, 
March 20, 1882. 

My bDEAR SIR, 

About the Heraldic Emblems of the 
Town Hall—we had consulted about the Stewart 
Arms, as you suggest. The odium attached to their 
name alone made us hesitate, but I have seen the 
Sheriff again, and we have decided to take them for 
the twelfth shield on the ground of fact and 
historical sequence. 

We intend to commemorate the Bishopric—prob- 
ably by a Mitre on a shield above a window ; but 
the Bishopric had no arms other than the personal 
arms of the holder of the see at the time. Possibly 
we may get a window filled with the figure of a vested 
Bishop by and by. 

The Oriel window above the main door is to be 
the Amsterdam window : the detailed drawings have 
been sent to Amsterdam. 

Sheriff —Thoms has put his one in the hands of 
Ballantyne of Edinburgh. 

We had anticipated your idea about Arms for the 
Burgh. The Lyon Office proposes the Norse Galley 
for the coat, and the Raven for the crest. We are 
getting up a little private Subscription List for the 
expense, which will be about £40 for fees, &c., and 
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then we propose to present the arms to the Burgh 
free of expense. Will you mind giving us a guinea 
in aid of this little scheme ? We mean then to put 
up the Burgh Arms in stone above the Oriel. 
Yours very truly, 
A. LAURENSON. 
G. GoupiE, Esq. 


LERWICK, 
March 27, 1882. 
My DEAR S5rr, 
I have to thank you for your kind note 
and donation towards the Burgh Arms Fund, 

We have now raised the money needed, and com- 
municated with the Town Council and Magistrates, 
who are to meet to-morrow to consider the sketch of 
arms sent down from the Lyon Office by this mail. 

The shield bears or, a Norse War Galley vert (if 
that is Heraldic for green, as I seem to remember from 
my youthful studies of Heraldry) with a square sail 
(like our sixerns) set on waves azure in base of the 
shield. On a chief gules an antique battle-axe argent. 

Crest: A raven sable. 

Motto: “ Robur et oer triplex.” 

Excuse this most insufficient heraldry, but the Lyon 


sent down merely a coloured drawing and not a 
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detailed description, so that I have had to do my best 
to depict it for you. At any rate you'll see what has 
been devised for us, and I think it is distinctively 
Northern. I can’t say but I would have liked a more 
local, or insular, or Norse motto—something recalling 
the past. Something like— 

“ Retineus vestigia famoe,” or 

“Domum Antiquum redintegrare,” or 

“Stet fortuna domis.” 

But I suppose the Lord Lyon knows best. 

Thank you for the offer of “ Burke,” but we have 
that. Unless we could get some one of those you 
name—which will not be easy to manage—with 
more elaborate drawings and details, “ Burke,” 
“ Debrett ” and the ordinary peerages are little help. 

Lord Orkney has sent us a donation of {10 to- 
wards decorations, with a very polite letter. He offers 
his arms for the interior decoration of the Hall, and will 
send a proper blazon of them. 

Pray do speak to Sheriff Thom about the common- 
error about AZedina. Mr. Rampini and I were aware 
of it, and it must be most needful to guard against its 
perpetration. I have asked the latter to mention it 
also to make sure. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LaurENson, 
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PS.—I was thinking we might get local family 
coats for the cornice decoration of the inside corridor, 
not for the main Hall. What do you think of that ? 

A.-L. 

PPS.—I mean that any heraldic decoration of the 
Main Hall should be restricted to commemorating 
ancient royal, noble, or ecclesiastical personages, and 
not families of merely modern local rank. 


AxL. 


LERWICcK, 
Fuly 28, 1883. 
My pear Cousin, 

Yesterday I received your book by post, 
which you have been so kind as to send me, and for 
which many thanks. Of course, I have not yet had 
time to read it, but I have read the first paper, 
“‘'The Disruption,” and, as no doubt you must be 
partly prepared to hear, find myself unable to agree 
with you in your estimate of that movement and your 
commendation of the Free Church. 

I am quite an Erastian. I like to see all the kirks 
flourishing, and would like to pet the small ones and 
help them on to be counterweights to the big ones, 


until they began to be too big too, when in their turn, 
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one would need to repress them. So if I were a 
statesman, I would go on these lines, but I’m not 
likely to be a statesman soon. 

However, this is not all I was going to say, and you 
mustn’t think that I don’t value your gift because I 
don’t agree with your views. I’m going to lend the 
book to my acquaintances to let them see what a Shet- 
lander can do-——although I see you call yourself a 
“Scot ” in your enthusiasm for the Free Kirk. 

But let us not go back on all that. I was going to 
say that I have been over in Norway lately, bringing 
home my niece, who was there all winter. I was 
chiefly about Christiania and Drammen, but also was 
in Thelemarker and visited the church of Hitterdal, 
which is very interesting. 

I called on Professor Bugge with your letter, and 
found him most courteous and pleasant. He was good 
enough to say that he knew me by reputation already, 
and had read things of mine in the Academy. He 
asked me to write to him, and was altogether most 
friendly. 

We are opening our Town Hall this week with 
great ceremony. We have got a great many gifts for 


it. In the windows we have commemorated— 


Harald Fairhair. Olaf Tryggveson. 
Earl Rognvald. Queen Thyri, 
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Bishop William, Harald Hardrad. 
Archbp. Eystein. Earl Magnus. 

St. Olaf. Earl Rognvald IT. 
The Maid of Norway. King Hakon. 

King Magnus. Earl Rognvald III. 
James III. of Scotland. Margaret his Queen. 


So the Norse element is well recognised. 

We never heard from Stockholm or Copenhagen, 
and as yet have got nothing from the Motherland. I 
wish they would do something for us for the sake 
of the old connexion.—With all kind regards, 

Yours affectionately, 
A. LAURENSON. 
Rev. W. Nicotson, : 
St. Petersburg. 


LERwIcK, 
August 18, 1883. 
My pear Cousin, 

I have had your letter of the 25th July 
and your later one of 8th August since I last wrote to 
you. 

I have written a notice of your book for the 
Shetland Times, which is to appear this evening, and I 
have advised my countrymen to buy the book as a 


Shetlander’s production. You think me, no doubt, 
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irrationally prejudiced against the Free Kirk ; but you 
would have been surprised had you seen how many 
people shrank from the book just because of its title. 
I kept it on my office table and showed it to many of 
my acquaintances when they called, and offered it to 
them to read, but with one consent they objected to 
the “ Disruption.” I have now lent it to Mr. James 
Goudie, who is a Free Church office-bearer. 

Here our chief religious people are Plymouth 
Brethren (of two kinds, who have no communion with 
each other, and who believe all the rest of us to be 
going to hell), Revivalists, and Blue Ribbon Army 
people. Then the Episcopal Church is the select 
Church and has no word to say to any other. The 
new bishop is here just now. He is of the Morton 
family. We have Roman Catholic priests now, and 
Mass regularly, but few or no native Catholics. 

Do you know the only Communion I incline to is 
the Catholic Church? I have several times been on 
the point of taking the sacrament at its altars, when I 
have been from home; and two years ago, when 
attending Mass at a church in England, I would have 
gone forward at once, had I not been doubtful 
whether a priest would communicate a person quite a 
stranger to him, and of whose baptism he could not be 


sure. 
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I do not know what the practice of the Catholic 
Church is, nor whether a priest would consider himself 
justified in refusing to communicate a man who came 
to the altar, 

Have you read “John Inglesant”? There is a 
striking passage there which had a special interest for 
me, as it portrayed a similar scene in his experience 
to one which I sometimes vaguely dream may yet be 
fated to be mine— 

“When I was quite a young boy I used to have a 
conviction that I would never ‘communicate’ but in 
the ancient Church, and that I would do so before I 
died. This strange notion has always haunted me, 
and when affected by the most Agnostic and 
Destructive theories, and acquiescing in them, yet 
always there was an undercurrent in my thoughts: 
‘Yet all the same, the day may come when you shall 
go back to the arms of the Ancient Mother.’” 

Some more of my friends are like that. It is a 
strange result of Protestant and Puritan training—I 
who was brought up in the strictest sect of the 
Evangelicals, nourished on Wardlaw, Dwight and 
Ewing and Payne’s Hymns, and originally intended to 
be an Independent minister. How the times change 
and we change with them ! 

I was told that Monsignor Smith of Edinburgh is to 
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be Archbishop Strain’s successor. He is a Shetlander 
by descent, his father being a Lerwick man: James 
Smith, once editor of the Tablet, a pervert of forty 
years ago. 

I sent you a Times, with details of the Town Hall 
opening. The herring fishery here has become a 
great affair now, seven hundred boats fishing in Shet- 
land and three thousand folk living temporarily in 
Unst engaged at the station —Dear Cousin, faithfully 


yours, 
A, LAURENSON. 


LERWICK, 
September 15, 1883, 
My DEAR Cousin, 
Twenty-five years ago this day our dear 
Cousin Robina Bruce left us. I never cease to mourn 
her, and as years go on my recollections of her become 
more tender and my longings once again to behold 
that sweet and gracious friend aye increase. 
“That out of distance may ensue 
Desire of nearness doubly sweet, 


And unto meeting when we meet 
Delight an hundredfold accrue. 


For every grain of sand that runs, 
And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothéd wheels, 
And all the courses of the sun.” 
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A sweeter nature, a more graceful form, a more 
gracious and winning manner I never knew, and it is 
sadly pathetic to me to think (as I so often do) that 
she was so short and so little known to me, that 
her bright existence passed so quickly across the scene 
of my life, and that I knew not at the time how 
angelic the visitor was I entertained so briefly and so 
unobservantly. 

I delight ever to think of her as still in being, as 
still somewhere in this mysterious universe, and to 
persist to myself that she was not blown out as the 
flame of the candle which has served its brief purpose, 
but that somehow and somewhere in the system of 
things her consciousness still endures, and has not 
been utterly squandered in prodigal waste of so sweet 
a jewel. 

It is when I think of her and of the other dear 


ones once mine but now lost— 
** Oh sweet to eye while seen ! ” 


as the tender Northern outburst of sorrow says— 
that all my heart and soul goes out in inexpressible 
longing for some symbolic communion with the 
departed, which our old forefathers had in their “Mass 
for the Dead” and which the Old Church still main- 


tains the tradition of. 
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It is to me so sadly dreary and faithless that in 
Protestantism of all sorts we are debarred from the 
very mention of the names once so dear and precious 
—that while we pray for all sorts and conditions 
of men, and remember them before God with 
pious aspirations and tender wishes, we are cut 
off from the memory of the dead (which is an 
abiding presence with us at other and more secular 
times) when we join together in public or private 
prayer. 

I cannot think this will always be. If there is to 
be materialism pure and simple, let us acknowledge 
it and be done; but if we are to entertain the “ larger 
hope,” if we dare cherish the hope that He is the God 
of the living and the dead, who all live to Him, then 
why should we continue to ignore that existence 
which we hope and pray for, and wipe the very 
memory of our dearest from the fleshly tablets of our 
hearts, when we are in what is called the more 
immediate presence of the Unseen ? 

I never cease to remember them, as the mother of 
Augustine desired him to remember her; and my 
heart goes out in the unspoken prayer of the ancient 
liturgy, although customs and modern theologians 
have padlocked my lips, which strive to say the words 


so sweet and comforting— 
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“Grant her eternal rest, O God, 
And let Thy everlasting light 
Shine round about her ! 

With Thy saints for ever— 
For Thou art merciful !— 
May she rest in peace.” 


You will not mind me writing thus to-day. My 
heart is occupied with such thoughts on this anni- 
versary, and all things about me seem dreamy and 
unreal, while the past and future alone seem true and 
real. 

The Norn of the Past stands so clearly apparent, 
statuesque and calm with great eyes looking upon me: 
I see her awful form with “ Never more” as its sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Clear cut, moulded in colossal 
calm, she stands there, inaccessible to mortal prayers 
and tears ! 

“‘Skuld ” stands also before me—she of the Coming 
Time. Dim, veiled and shrouded from head to foot, 
the dreamy, gigantic form fills the Future. She too is 
inaccessible to us. We do not so much as know what 
is the form within the Veil— 

I thank you for the newspapers you send me. Will 
you tell me if your daughters are at school in Scotland? 
Would you let them come to us at Xmas if so, and 


spend their holidays? We shall all be very good to 
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them. We all send our love, and I am _ yours 
affectionately, 
A. LAURENSON. 
Rev. W. Nicotson, 
St. Petersburg. 


LERWICK, 
Fanuary 8, 1885. 
Dear Cousin, 

I was very glad to have your kind letter, 
which reached me by this mail, and to know that you 
were well. 

I can assure you that I always cherish a true feeling 
of friendship and regard towards you, and although 
we may differ in our ways of looking at things in 
some respects, that does not interfere in the least with 
the warmest sentiments of kindred and friendship 
with which I am always animated towards you. I 
trust that shall be so always. 

My thoughts about religious things and matters 
spiritual vary greatly, as I find myself in different 
moods, At times I am attracted to the pure, clear, 
dry air of Puritanism and Quakerism, at other times 
the beautiful and dreamy magnificence and mystical- 
ness of the Catholic doctrine and rites have a great 


power upon me, 
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In summer I was south for some time, and living 
near a Catholic college I attended the services, and 
found that beneath the foreign language and atmo- 
sphere which envelops the Mass there was something 
very spiritual and grand. And always I have the 
feeling that the Mother has some strange hold on 
_me, and that there is an unacknowledged claim from 
the early ages lying over me. 

I have been reading in the Roman “Breviary ” 
a little. The prayers and services are something 
wonderfully fine and poetic: the mere taste which is 
displayed in the arrangement of the words and the 
appropriate collocation is to me very striking. I 
noticed in one vesper service, for instance, the 


versicle— 
“ Abide with us, Lord ! ” 


Response— 


“ For it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 


That, I think, is fine and suggestive. I think, 
too, that what draws one in the Old Ritual is the 
deep-lying, mystical meaning of everything: not the 
mere outward form and show of ritual in which the 
thing itself is clothed. But, nevertheless, as I get 
older I find I can recognise the great brotherhood of 

7 
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spiritual men by whatever ecclesiastical name they are 
called, which stretches through all the ages and exists 
in every “Church” ; those who are not of this world, 
who see Life to be a dream, a vain show, out of which 
one awaketh to Reality. These are the men of God: 
the saintly bishop, the Quaker, the Catholic nun, the 
Independent deacon, the Mystic, the Puritan, even 
the hard Presbyterian elder and the Methodist local 
preacher. By whatever name they are called they 
are of the household of Heaven. 

But let us speak now of things northern. ... We 
have got all our Town Hall windows finished now ; 
every one in stained glass and all historically interest- 
ing. A series, representing the past history of our 
islands. The last I got completed was a big rose 
window, which is now filled with the arms of all the 
Norselands: Lerwick town in centre, and around 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Wendland, 
Sleswig, Gothland, Orkney, Caithness, Oldenburg, 
and the cities of Bergen, Drontheim, Christiania, and 
Lonsberg—the last four, with Norway, presented by 
the city of Bergen on my request. 

This window cost about £120, and finishes the 
Hall. But what I want to see now that that is 
finished, is to have copies from authentic portraits 


of the historic personages of our island history on 
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the wall. I mean a series like King Christian I. and 
his wife Dorothea, parents of Margaret ; herself and 
husband, James III.; their son, James IV., and 
grandson, James V.; his daughter Mary and Both- 
well, Adam Bothwell the bishop. Then others of 
the Danish times: Christian II.; Margaret Walde- 
mar’s daughter; John; Christopher of Bavaria. In 
new times: the Princess of Wales (descended from 
Harald Fairhair), and the Queen (descended from 
Jarl Rognvald). : 

Don’t you think this would be an interesting col- 
lection? I have seen engraved all these I have 
named, and copies from the Danish Royal galleries 
might be got, surely, pretty easily and not at much 
expense. I do think King Christian LX. might give 
us some of these, don’t you think ? Since he never 
did us the courtesy to answer our memorial, we have 
named some of the new streets in Lerwick out of 
Norse History: “King Harald Street,” St. Olaf 
Street,” “ King Erik Street,” are already fixed. 

When you write would you say if any of these 
royal personages have their portraits in Stockholm, 
or if you have seen any of them? 

Queen Margaret has a beautiful monument in 
Denmark with her effigy on it, of which I have 


seen a,copy.... 
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Now I must conclude, with best regards and all 
good wishes for the New Year.—Believe me, dear 
Cousin, ever yours truly, 


A. LAURENSON. 
Rev. W. Nicotson, 


St. Petersburg. 


LERWICK, 
Fuly 21, 1885. 
Dear Miss SPENCE, 

Miss Irvine gave me your kind message 
in your letter to her of May 24th, and I am truly very 
glad to hear of and from you after so long an interval, 
which, however, has not effaced you from our minds, 
You will be gratified to know, 1 am sure, that your 
old friends in Lerwick cherish still the kindliest 
remembrances of you, and would gladly see your 
face once more. 

I do not wonder that you cannot get acclimatised 
in another hemisphere, and still have the old longing 
for the Old Rock. For my part I do not think I 
could have lived elsewhere ; I could not realise what 
life to me could mean were I transplanted from these 
islands, where I was born and hope to die and be 
buried, where all my kindred for centuries have 
mouldered into kindred dust. 
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Last week I was in Unst, and made a pilgrimage to 
the kirk of Balliasta and its old kirkyard. There all 
my mother’s folk were buried, and within the walls of 
the old kirk rests what is mortal of one of my dearest 
friends, who left us twenty-seven years ago, but 
whose memory is an abiding presence still, like the 


reflection of our Shetland summer sunsets, which— 


“ Dwell in heaven half the night.” 


Then I went on by the Loch of Cliff and to the 
old “toon” of Cliff, all silent and deserted ; no human 
habitation for miles, the bright green of the arable 
land alone witnessing to what was for long centuries 
the dwellings of our race. The Scotch sheep-farmer 
has made Unst a desolation, and yet there has little 
profit come to him after all. And now that the 
fishing has revived, the want of the people who have 
been expatriated tells on the new industry, and women 
by hundreds are imported for the fishing time and 
sent back to Scotland at its close. 

Baltasound is a strange sight now to those who 
knew it in former days. Hundreds, if not thousands, 
of a population ; streets of wooden houses, stations by 
the dozen, steamers and sailing vessels filling the bay, 
and hundreds of fishing-boats! Nothing but bustle 


and steam-whistles, and a smell of herrings over all. 
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We have had the great misfortune and enduring 
grief, dear Miss Spence, in the past month to lose my 
dear niece Annie, my sister’s eldest daughter, who 
was to me as a daughter and the solace and companion 
of my life. She was taken from us on the 7th of 
June. She had suffered from heart disease, and with her 
mother had gone to Edinburgh a week before her 
death. ‘There the doctors gave us good hopes of her, 
and on Sunday morning I got a letter from Jane to 
that effect. Ere I had read it, however, she was 
gone from us, and on Monday morning, before I 
rose, one of those fateful telegrams was given me 
telling of the end. You will be glad and rejoice 
with us that she passed away without pain or strife ; 
one electric flash, and she was borne, as in a chariot of 
fire, away. We brought back the dear remains of 
what was once her, and we buried her by my father 
and mother. Dear Miss Spence, I know you feel for 
us: my sister, who has now buried her husband and 
threechildren. We have still two girls and two boys, 
or rather young men, who are a great comfort to us 
both. 

I send you a memorial card, of which we ask your 
kind acceptance. Remember us always in your 
thoughts of home, and may we, with all the beloved 


departed, meet altogether soon ! 
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I think that the prayer of the ancient Church is 
very grand and tender: “Eternal rest grant unto 
them, O Lord! Let perpetual light shine round 
about them! With Thy holy ones for ever—for 
Thou, O Lord, art merciful—and with Thee the souls 
of the faithful departed are in rest and peace!” 

I send kind regards, and my sister asks to be 
remembered with ever-during love and regard to you. 
I hope we shall again hear from you. Kindly excuse 
this rather sombre letter, and believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. LaAvuRENSON. 
Miss C. SPENCE, 
Waitetuna, New Zealand. 


LERWICK, 
Fanuary 2, 1885. 
My DEAR CHRISTINA, 
I begin by wishing you a happy New 
Year. I hope it will be more fortunate for us all than 


the one which has passed— 


“Lord of the living and the dead ! 
Our Saviour dear, 
We lay in silence at Thy feet 
This sad, sad, year.” 
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But He is not the lord of the dead, but of the living. 
Let us cherish the thought that still in this universe 
there lives 


“That friend of ours who lives in God” 


—whom we shall see for ourselves, and not another, 
somehow, somewhere, soon. 

I often think of your mother. She has been spared 
as yet that sevenfold sword which has thrice pierced 
my sister’s heart—to bury her children ; but these 
sorrows are but fora moment, and we shall yet over- 
come them—if we have good courage and a lofty 
faith. 

I am glad to see that you are interested in the old 
Norse things. I cannot send you a copy of my so- 
called “Lecture,” because it was just an extempore 
talk of which there is no record left. But I enclose 
you some clippings from an old paper of mine, which 
you may care to keep. I am sorry I cannot find 
No. 1 of them, but the rest may have a little interest 
for you. ce 

With kind regards to all at home, believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 


A. LAuURENSON. 
Miss CHRIsTINA JAMIESON, 


Sandwick Schoolhouse. 
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LERWICK, 


October 24, 1886. 
My pear Cousin, 


I never believed much in that story about 
Mans Norsk going to Norway to learn the language. 
I think it must have got mixed up somehow ; for, by 
his name, he must have been either a Norseman or a 
Shetlander, and if either, why did he want to learn his 
people’s language? That he did go to Norway is very 
probable, but the reason of his going has been mythified 
in the popular tradition. 

I understood that he was originally Catholic—and 
one tradition is that he was last priest and first Pro- 
testant vicar, but the Fasti places him in Yell, before 
he was vicar of Unst. I have somewhere a copy of 
the receipt by his family for his last half-year’s stipend, 
where he is described as serving the cures of the Kirks 
of Unst. 

When you are in Edinburgh, if you had a little 
spare time, it might be worth your while to call at the 
Register House and examine the old Unst Session 
Records, which are there now—perhaps you might 
find something of interest. If you do, would you 
please let me know? Could you not run north for a 


day or two when you are in Edinburgh '—if it were 
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but to come here on Saturday night and stay till Mon- 
day with us. 

The chapel is again vacant. Yesterday we had 
Mr. Currie, who used to be in Wick, after that in 
Demerara—now in Scalloway, preaching to us. But 
the cause is not flourishing, I regret to say. 

With kind regards to yourself and all your circle, 

Always yours affectionately, 
ARTHUR LAURENSON. 


Rev. Witi1am Nicozson, D.D. 


Nortu Enp, Lerwick, 
Fanuary 10, 1887. 
My DEAR SIR, 

I have to thank you for your extremely 
interesting paper on our mills, which you sent me by 
this mail. It is a quite exhaustive essay, must have 
cost you a great amount of research and labour, and 
alike from an antiquarian and literary point of view 
reflects great credit on its author. I read it with very 
much pleasure, and quite realise the value of the 
laborious investigation you have made, and perfectly 
agree with you in the estimate you form as to the 
importance of securing such valuable remains of the 
past while there is yet time. 


Il was struck with the wonderful similarity of the 
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words for Mii] in all the Aryan tongues which you 
show. ‘There can hardly be another word parallel to 
it in this respect, I should say—certainly it cannot be 
surpassed ; and this of itself is a strong philological 
evidence of the antiquity and universality in our 
kindred of the old mill. 

In the list of Norwegian words for parts of the mill, 
is Kvein spelt as you intend it? It occurred to me that 
it might be Kvern, but, on the other hand, the r may 
now be elided and smoothed into a vowel sound. At 
all events the meaning is clear. 

Again begging to congratulate you, without the 
least of flattery, on the value and importance of this 
your latest contribution to Northern archeology, 
believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
A. LAURENSON. 
G. Goupig, Esq. 


(The following letters, having no date of the year 
they were written, could not be arranged chrono- 


logically. ) 


Lerwick, Friday. 


My pear Miss I., 
I know all about this dog. He is famous 
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in poetry and song. It was about him that Goethe 
wrote— 
“Es war ein Hund in Thule 
Gar fett bis an das Grab, 


Dem hungrig, seine Herrin 
Ein Schinken-bein einst gab.” 


And soon. Maria has the rest of it, and often cries 
over the pathetic bits—as she is a sentimental person. 

Heine has also written about him, and prophesies 
that— 


“wenn er hat fetter geworden,” 
they will have to drown him— 
“in die Salz ’gen wellen,” 
although he has a sweet voice and goes about— 
“« Mit seinen sanften gebellen.” 


But you must be more merciful to Don. 

By the way, that was a good pun John made on him 
—at least he takes credit for it, but I never knew him 
make any more puns—how that one night when you 
and he and Don were sitting before the fire, he asked 
you how he? was like the city of Aberdeen. You 


This fe refers to Hohn, not Don. Dee is second personal pronoun, 
singular, objective, in the Shetland dialect equivalent to English thee. 
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gave it up, and the reply was, “ Because I am seated 
betwixt Don and Dee.” 
This is a little pun, but very good for its size. 
Yours truly, 
A. LAURENSON. 


PS.—“ Harald” is more like a burlesque than a 
serious poem. It is absurd. The way in which 
Harald is got to marry the Queen is childishly comic 
—so is the scene in Normandy, where he swears to 
do anything William wants. Then the scene at 
Senlac with the two women seeking his dead body ; 
the scene with the fishers on the beach, where one of 
them tries to speak like Shakspeare’s clowns and fails 
lamentably ; the Archbishop Stigand, who is always 
going about like an old fool and saying that he zs one; 
the scene where Harald meets Tostig in the North 
and asks him what he is wanting—the whole of it is 
to my taste absurd and puerile. ‘ Queen Mary ” was 
blamed for want of “action.” There’s plenty here, 
Goodness knows—of all kinds. 


A. L. 


Tuesday morning. 
My pear Miss I., 
Many thanks for the charm. I shall let 
Mr, Blind have it, and perhaps he will know, or may 
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discover, a cognate one, when the whole charm may 
be complete. 

There are a great many of these charms extant and 
practised. They are still believed in most devoutly. 
I know of people, of whom you would hardly expect 
it, who had their daughter’s heart “ cast” with the 
proper rites and ceremonies, a year or two ago in 
Lerwick. 

But you can hardly expect that the paganism should 
be out of us all as yet. Fancy how many thousand 
years our ancestors went about believing these and 
similar things! Such beliefs get engrained in a race, 
and are with difficulty washed out. 


I got lately the Clarenden Press new “ Icelandic 
Prose Reader.” I think it very good. I “ wrote an 
article ’—if you will kindly allow the phrase to be 
applied to anything in the Shetland Times—about it last 
week, with a translation of a short chapter. 

We might go on from Anglo-Saxon to Icelandic 
next. The nights are drawing in already. When 
are we to resume our session? 

Very truly yours, 


A. LAuURENSON. 
Miss I. 
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Lerwick, Thursday. 
My pear Miss I., 

I send you Liining’s Edda, which is 
the best book on the subject I have. After you have 
read his “ Abridgment of the Northern Mythology,” 
pp. 31-87, which contains the whole thing “ boiled 
down,” as our cousins say, I shall be glad to give you 
Simrock’s Edda, where you would find a good German 
version of the Younger Edda. ‘This is the version 
you will often find cited in Lining as (Sims D). See 
as to this p. 671 of the present book and its list of 
“ Abkurzungen.” 

The notes to the text in the Kurzgefasst altnordische 
Mythologie refer to the Old Norse texts of the Elder 
Edda poems, which begin p. 138 (the God-Lays), 
and p. 296 (the Hero-Lays). These are the two 
main divisions of the Elder Edda. ‘The abbreviations 
in these notes are all explained p. 691. 

I think you would find it interesting to refer some- 
times to the Icelandic text when a translation is given 
in the Introduction, and you could easily follow it. 

For example (p. 46), about the World - ask 
Yggdrasii—which is indeed a very wonderful con- 
ception of the Northern mind: all the universe of 
things being pictured as one growing and living whole 


with incessant inter-communion—there is a reference 
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to the Voluspa 19th and 20th verses. ‘This reference 
is marked in the margin of p. 46, “2.” On looking 
at next page (47) you will find: 2 Vol. 19, 20: 
Grems. 31-35. [This is Gremnismal: the song of 
Grimnir]. Sn. E. pp. ro-11. [This is Snorra’s 
Edda, another name merely for the Younger Edda, as 
Snorro Sturlason was its compiler ; and the next (Sim. 
D. 15-16) refers to the version given in Simrock’s 
book which I have before mentioned. 

Well, if you turn to p. 144 you will find the two 


verses of the Voluspa in the Icelandic text— 


“ Ask veit ek standa 
(An ash wit I standing) 
heitir Yggdrasill 
(hight Yggdrasill) 
har badme ausins 
a high tree (baum) sprinkled (owsed) 
hvita auri : 
(with white moisture) 
Padan koma doggvar 
(thence comes the dews) 
Peers i dala falla, 
(which in the dales fall) 
stendr ce yfir* groem 
(it stands aye green) 
Urdas brunni 
(over Urd’s burn). 


* Yfir from preceding line, 
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In the next verse the three Norns are spoken of : 
the Fates which govern men. 

I. Urd (the Past, cognate with werden, what has 
been, what has become. Hence, I suppose, our weird 
with this and the next). 

II. Verdandi (the Present, the Becoming die wer- 
dende: always changing and becoming something 
new). The Past is figured as a fixed “Urd”: the 
Present a fluent “ Verdande.” The latest German 
philosophers have not got much ahead of this, since 
one of them not long ago conjectured that God Him- 
self might be not so much a Be-ing as a Be-coming. 

III. Skuld (the Future: the Shall-be). The veiled 
Norn are dimly seen through her covering. I think 
that I have noticed the first Norn (Urd) spoken of as 
the /-bringing one: the Past which is irrevocable 
and whose gifts cannot be declined, and which brings 
us the Evil sown for us by the past generations of our 
folk. 

There are deep things in our peoples’ mythology, I 
assure you. It makes one wonder sometimes to see 
how they looked on things, and saw far down into the 
‘abysmal depths” of things. 

See, for instance (p. 69), Sf. 43 what issaid of Vidar, 
the Silent God, who, next to Thor, is the Strongest 
One of all the gods. He lives after the Twilight of the 

8 
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Gods and the overthrow of the present world. But 
this gets alarming ! 
Yours truly, 
A. LauRENSON. 


Tuesday. 
My pear Miss I., : 

I don’t know who Brutus and Cassius 
are in the poem you refer to. Some German literary 
men, I imagine, like that unhappy Count Platea on 
whom Heine just shovels his scorn. He seems at 
times to tilt up a cartload of ridicule and cover up the 
poor Count. I see in the following poem he devotes 
himself to scarifying Dr. Dollinger of Munich and 
other notabilities, and the Ex-Lebendige may refer 
to some of them. 

Of all writers he is the bitterest ava the tenderest : 
the most cynical and the deepest feeling. I suppose 
he laughed often so as not to weep. 

One cannot forget that on his “ mattress-grave ” in 
Paris, suffering from spinal disease he wrote his 
mother regularly, so that she should not know there 
was anything the matter. 

But his scorn is bitter. Once he says, “ Do you 


know why our German princes are so old and live so 
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long? They are afraid to die: they think they may 
meet Napoleon in the other world. That is the 
reason.” When he was here they used to pelt him. 
They threw with the one hand, and held their hats 
off in obeisance with the other. 

He has a wonderful little poem about how he met 
his old love’s people one day, and they all spoke so 
politely to one another, and interchanged the news, 
and his love’s little sister told him about the cat and 
dog, and how the dog got old and fat and was at 
last drowned in the Rhine. Then he says— 


“Die Kleine ist wie die Geliebte, 
Besonders wenn sie lacht : 
Sie hat diese/ben Augen 
Die mich so elend gemacht.” 


And that is all. 
Once he went a-walking in heaven with the 


Geliebte, and they met such queer people— 


“ All the righteous and the pious 
Who on earth had kept their bodies 
For their souls’ sake in subjection,” 


and lots of Jews. 
Long and sanctimonious faces these had, and all 


kinds of most unlikable people. They never con- 
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descended to look at the Geliebte, although she was 


leaning on his arm— 


“ Playful, laughing, coquetting, 
Nevertheless all the Saints and Jews, &c., 
With severe looks passed us by.” 


But as they sauntered along they met One— 


“ One alone then looked upon thee, 
Strangely glorious was His visage— 
Loving-kindness round His lips played, 
God-like calm upon His brow dwelt— 
As He once on Mary Magd’len, 

So on thee He now looked down.” 


I think that bit very fine. It is only a translation 
from memory, so the original, of course, is beyond 
that a long way; but the picture is very striking. 
However, Heine did not like any one to look at her, 


any more than he liked them zo¢ to look at her— 


“But I must confess I felt it 
Even in heaven disagreeable.” 


Although— 


“ Ah! I know he meant it kindly, 
No one is so pure and noble,” 


but still he felt jealousy within him move. 


It is not at all a poem for the strictly genteel 
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world. It is a little bit of a shock to conventional 
ways of speaking, but it is a favourite of mine after all. 

I shall be very glad to resume and have a Session for 
something, whatever it might be. If you are not 
caring for Norsk, would you think of Goethe, or 
would you care to read some Shakspeare? 

‘¢Shakspeare Circles” are very common nowadays. 
I think Annie Malcolmson attended one last winter 
in Harrow, and I’ll ask her how it was carried on, 
if Maria and you think of English for a change. 

Very truly yours, 


A. LAURENSON. 





LITERARY REMAINS 





Bressay Sound in the Thirteenth 
Century 


HE first distinct mention in history of Bressay 
Sound occurs in the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, when the saga of King Hakon Hakonson 
relates that in 1263 the king, with his fleet of nearly 
two hundred war-galleys, put into the Sound and lay 
there nearly two weeks, while on that fatal expedition 
which ended in the great sea-fight of Largs, the 
overthrow of the Norse power in the West, and 
finally in the death at Kirkwall of the broken- 
hearted king.t King Hakon was the third Norse 
t After leaving Shetland the Norse fleet put into Widewell Bay in 
Orkney, where, the saga tells, King Hakon lay from the 1st to the 11th 
August, and that an annular solar eclipse occurred on the 5th August. 
This is a curious and interesting testimony to the truth of the saga, as 
it has been found by calculation that this eclipse in 1263 must have 
been annular in the district of Widewell. The saga says, “A muckle 
mirk drew over the sun, so that only a little ring was bright around it, 


and so it held for some hours of the day.” 
105 
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ruler who came to Hjaltland. Harald Fairhair was 
the first, Harald Hardrada the second—he, too, like 
Hakon, going to his doom, falling at Stamford Bridge. 
Save these three, no king of Norway has visited the 
island earldom, and between each of these visits two 
centuries passed. The dates are 870, 1066, and 1263. 

We know very exactly about King Hakon’s own 
ship and her crew. She was built at Bergen, all of 
oak, and had twenty-seven banks of oars, with “ four 
men to every half-room.” She was ornamented with 
dragon’s heads, gilded. ‘The crew was a picked one, 
the names of all the chiefs and leaders given carefully 
in the saga. On the quarter-deck, with the king, 
were Thorleif, Abbot of Holm; Sira Askatin (after- 
wards Chancellor of Norway) ; and four priests—the 
king’s clerks or chaplains; Andres of Thississey ; 
Aslak Gus, the king’s master of horse; Andres 
Hanardson ; Guthorm Géillason, and his brother 
Thorstein ; Eirek Gantson, and many more. On the 
main-deck were Aslak Dagson, Steinar Heska, Klomit 
Langi, Andres Gumi, Eirek Dugalson, Einar Lung- 
bard, Arnliorn Svela, Sigvat Bodoasson, Hoskuld 
Oddson, Ion Hoglif, Arni Stinkar. On the fore-deck 
there -were Sigurd, the son of Ivar Rofu, Ivar 
Helgason, Erlend Skolbein, Dog of Southeim, Bryniolf 
Jonson, Gudleik Sneis, and the most of the king’s 
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household, with Andres Plytt, the king’s treasurer. 
On the forecastle were Eirek Skifa, Thorfin Sigvald, 
Kari Eindridson Gudbrand Jonson and many of the 
gentlemen in waiting, With King Hakon, Magnus 
Earl of Orkney left Bergen, and to him the king 
gave a long-ship. Three nights before Selyamen-vigil 
(7th July) the king sailed with all his war-ships. He 
had then been king of Norway forty-and-six winters. 
He had a light breeze and fine weather, and was two 
nights at sea, when he reached that haven in Hjaltland 
called Breideyiar Sound. 

When King Hakon lay in Bressay Sound it is not 
likely that there were any dwellings of men where 
Lerwick now stands. Along the whole western side 
of the Sound stretched an expanse of grass and 
heather, over which the sheep and cattle of Gul- 
berwick and Sound strayed. Gremista and_ its 
appendage of Holmsgarth were doubtless inhabited ; 
their names denote an old settlement, and the 
favourable situation of the “bight” early pointed 
it out as a suitable homestead. But from Holmsgarth 
to the North Ness, and again southward by the “ wick 
of Lerwick” to the South Ness, no man’s dwelling 
was. At the corner of the “wick ”’ a little burn ran 
down between the slopes, bringing peat deposits with 


it, and filling up the angle where now the Market 
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Cross stands. The Baker’s Close indicates the line of 
this little burn. Old people yet alive speak of the 
foot of the close as the “ Burn Mouth ” and remember 
when the tide in winter storms came up so far that 
there was difficulty in crossing over. 

On the east side of the Sound there were doubtless, 
even then, many homesteads, which still bear the 
ancient names : Ham, Grindascoll, Hoversta, Lerness, 
Gardie, Keldabister, Cruister, Huogan, are very old 
settlements, and were the dwellings of men who saw 
no reek rising across Bressay Sound, unless that of 
Gremista to the right, and of “Sound ” over the High 
Fell (Hoo Fell), where now Montfield and the Free 
Church Manse are. Ham (Haven) was the ancient 
anchorage and port of Bressay Sound. Its name 
witnesses that, and at Ham, probably, King Hakon’s 
own long ship lay, while the rest of the fleet anchored 
farther in, and opposite the wick where the modern 
town now is. The very old homestead of “ Upper 
Sound,” and the lesser place “Lower Sound,” are 
curious proofs of the newness of the town of Lerwick. 
Why was this homestead called “Sound”? Of what 
is it now the Sound-place? (Sund-sted in Modern 
Norse). A Sound so named is a ferry, but nowadays, 
there is no ferry here. Formerly, however, the ferry 


was from Ham to Lower Sound; the Bressay ferry 
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folk crossed there on their way to Scalloway or the 
mainland generally—having no occasion to go to 
Lerwick, which was a “ desert place,” as it is described 
three hundred years later. 

As King Hakon lay for a fortnight here, and so had 
some time to spare, it is likely he looked all about him, 
as the habit of the old kings was, and made himself 
acquainted with the place which was already famous 
among the Norsemen as the “ Broad Isle Sound.” If 
he rowed up to Gremista to see the onde there, and 
ask about things in the district, he may have also 
landed in the “Wick” (now Lerwick Town) and 
gone up to the Hillhead to see around him. If he did 
land there, what long afterwards was named “ Craigie’s 
Stone,” or the ‘Cockstall,” would have been the 
probable stepping-stones to the land, as all along the 
Wick a smooth, sandy beach stretched, with a peat- 
mud angle to it, similar to what may now be seen 
at the outfall of the burn of Gremista. The configu- 
ration of the shore was almost then as now ; the Baa, 
the Twa Gios, the Muckle Sandy Ayre (then clear of 
stones and pebbles and covered with fine sand), 
Scarfa Skerry, along which the king must have passed, 
are still as they were in 1263, little altered with the 
change of six hundred years. Had he gone to the top 
of the hill (the modern Hillhead) he would have seen 
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the tin of Sound and the dwellings of the folk there, 
much as they seem now, with nothing but a scattald 
between himand them. Down to the south-west the 
houses of Coningsburgh and the Bight of Hvarf; the 
borg of Clackimin, a little less ruinous no doubt, but 
otherwise much as it looks now, for the Norsemen 
seem to have found all the drochs here when they first 
came to Shetland in the ninth century. Turning 
eastwards, he would have seen all the tins and garths 
along the western side of Bressay ; Gardie the chief 
homestead, as it now is. None of the three churches 
would have been visible: St. John’s, St. Olaf’s, 
St. Mary’s—but very likely the Standing Stone was 
then as it is now, the memorial of some chief whose 
name had even then perished.t_ But whether or not 
Hakon set foot on the site of Lerwick town, one 
thing is certain—that for many days he was in what 
is now its harbour, and must have rowed upon its 
waters. In his scarlet kirtle, and wrapped in his boat- 
cloak, with his gold-hilted sword girt round him, we 
can yet see the figure which, six hundred years ago, 

t In the end of the thirteenth century Herr Thorvald Thoreson was 
a great landowner in Shetland. He doubtless held land in Bressay, 
since we find, two hundred years later, that Noss and lands in Bressay 
came to Arald Kane on the death of Hans Sigurdson, who succeeded 
Sigurd Jonssen, whose predecessor was Jon Marteinson, who followed 


Sigurd Hafthorason, into whose hands in 1364 they came, on the death 
of the Fru Herdis, daughter of Thorvald Thoresson, 
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played a great part in the history of the North, and 
then vanished from the stage so tragically at Kirkwall. 
We have tried to depict the general appearance of our 
town and its environs when King Hakon’s sharp eyes 
beheld the place; and we have to remember that even 
in 1260 the capital of the neighbouring isles of 
Orkney was a cathedral city with its great Dom-Kirk, 
from which it has its name (Kirk-in-the-Voe), was 
the seat of a bishop, and the chief residence of earls 
who held quasi-princely and independent rank ; while 
Tingwall was an ancient homestead, church-place, and 
seat of the Island Parliament (Thing-stead), and 
Scalloway a settled dwelling-place of men. Compared 


with these, Lerwick is but of yesterday. 


On Certain Beliefs and Phrases of 
Shetland Fishermen 


HE native population of the Shetland Islands is 

Norse in blood and origin. ‘There is not, nor 
has there been, any appreciable Celtic element in it. 
To this day the Norse physiognomy of the people is 
distinctly marked; nowhere do you find the Celtic 
type. The language, now rapidly merging into Eng- 
lish, has for the last three hundred years been departing 
from the old Norse, which was once the tongue of the 
islands ; but still the traces of the ancient speech are 
clearly manifest. A hundred years ago they were 
yet more so; at that period in the remoter islands, old 
people might still be found who could repeat some 
corrupt Norse which tradition had preserved. Now, 
however, the relics of the old tongue consist of isolated 
words and phrases of Norse derivation still in daily use, 


of the substitution of the singular personal pronoun for 


II2 
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the English plural form in all conversation, and of 
some peculiar modes of expression more Norse or 
German in idiom than English. 

The fishermen retain more of the old words than 
any other class in the islands. Perhaps from boats and 
all pertaining to them having been in use in the days 
of the Norse occupation, and so having then been 
named, and that use continuing uninterruptedly and 
without the influence of strangers who might have 
imported their own nomenclature with them, the 
ancient terms have come down to our days with 
scarcely any alteration. For it may be observed that 
of all Scotch immigrants into the islands during the 
present period of Scotch and English occupation, 
hardly any devote themselves to fishing or to maritime 
pursuits. These employments have always been in the 
hands of the native population, and the words and 
phrases peculiar to the sea and fishing were thus 
especially protected from foreign alteration. 

But another cause has contributed to this end. 
Fishermen of all countries are peculiarly superstitious 
—given to standing on the ancient ways—averse to 
innovations. “Those of the northern isles are no ex- 
ception to the rule. From of old they put faith in 
omens, charms, visions, ancient rites, and customs, 


almost all of which are heathen in origin—survivals of 
9 
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the pagan period. These things, forbidden by the 
Church and denounced by the priest of the Christian 
faith as arts of devils and evil spirits, were neverthe- 
less at no time abandoned by the people nominally 
Christianised. “They were merely practised in secret, 
and treated with all reserve. The doctrine of the 
Church on the subject was never openly denied—on 
the contrary, would have been apparently acquiesced 
in—but the same man or woman who would not have 
risked the safety of his soul by the omission of a sacra- 
ment, would the next day have participated in a pagan 
ceremony wholly contradictory of the Christian creed. 
At this day (nine hundred years since that creed was 
adopted in the North) rites and ceremonies pagan in 
character are still practised. Still the Beltane fires 
are kindled, and the “children passed through the fire 
to Moloch”’; still people are charmed for fairy and 
troll influence ; still magic spells are wrought on men 
and women ; still cattle are bewitched by envious 
neighbours, and have to be re-charmed into health ; 
and it is a curious and suggestive fact that while the 
Roman Catholic faith has passed away utterly from 
memory or tradition, leaving not the faintest traces 
behind it in the islands, save the hardly distinguishable 
ruins of its numerous chapels, that the heathenism 
which it supplanted, and which it vainly boasted to 
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have overcome, now survives it, and in many corners 
of the land still flourishes a living thing after a thousand 
years have come and gone since it was said to have 
passed from among men. 

It is, however, always difficult to ascertain the extent 
of the pagan survival. Asa general rule, it is useless 
to inquire of the people about it. You will obtain 
hardly any information if you are suspected to be 
acting in a sceptical way, or out of idle curiosity. The 
subject is evaded, or ignorance of the matter declared ; 
and one powerful obstacle in getting any information 
from people who believe in such things is their convic- 
tion that it is forbidden to speak openly of these dark 
matters, and that to do so is to expose yourself to the 
displeasure of the unseen powers. Thus, there is 


much more superstitious belief extant than is generally 


imagined, because it is exceedingly difficult to explore __ 


the subject. 

The fisherman brought into constant and close con- 
tact with the wild powers of that nature from which 
he with hardship wrings a bare subsistence, has a 
blinder faith in the ancient ways than other men. It 
is evident that all distinctively Christian teaching has 
been lost upon him. So deeply imbued is his nature 
with the hereditary faith of his pagan forefathers, that 
in the present day he holds to it—the notions of the 
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ninth century have been carried down unaltered into 
the nineteenth. 

For example, two things may be mentioned which 
are to this day believed in and acted on by living men ; 
at any rateg within living memory they have in 
numerous cases been known as certainly as anything 
can be. One of these is ‘the belief that it is “ un- 


> to.save a 


lucky,” or, more correctly, ‘ forbidden,’ 
person from drowning. The real grounds on which 
this belief rests are difficult to ascertain. Sir Walter 
Scott and some others account for it by the explana- 
tion that it was imagined that the rescued would after- 
wards injure his rescuer, and that he was fated to do so. 
But from what I have with difficulty learned, I rather 
believe the notion is that the man who prevents another 
from drowning will himself perish instead—that the 
sea will have its prey, and if a man deprives it of its 
victim he himself must supply the victim’s place. 
This is clearly a pagan belief pure and simple. ‘The 
evil spirit—or the god of the sea, good or evil—must 
have his sacrifice ; if you hinder him, you awake his 
anger, which another victim alone can appease. It is 
told how a man not only declined to put off his boat 
to rescue another drowning close inshore, but took the 
oars out so as to prevent it being used for the purpose ; 


how three men stood and looked at their neighbour 
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drowning before their eyes, and then turned around 
and walked homewards; how another pulled past a 
floating woman, and paid no heed. These things have 
happened within forty years, and many other similar 
cases in every district of the country. 

The other peculiarity in fishermen’s observances is 
their custom of proscribing certain words and names of 
persons or things as forbidden to be used while at sea. 
Prominently among these are the ordinary terms relat- 
ing to the church, the minister, or his abode ; and 
from this the inference may be drawn that at an early 
period it was believed that the mention of the new 
faith and its priests was hateful to the sea-god, and 
likely to bring his displeasure on those who named it. 
Later, when the English tongue was displacing the 
Norse of the islands, the old words were employed 
instead of the new when it was necessary to mention 
those forbidden or unlucky things, and thus, as in a 
dead language, these fishermen’s words and phrases 
were preserved and handed down to the present day. 
Regarded latterly by the people who used them as an 
unknown tongue, and by the post-Reformation clergy 
—all Scotchmen ignorant of the speech and traditions 
of the islands—as unmeaning gibberish, many of them 
yet survive, more or less corrupted, as evidence of an 


older faith and a vanished language. ‘They are all, 
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however, old Norse. Here.may be given some of 
them : baldung, a turbot ; birtick, fire ; baenie, a dog ; 
beinbider,a dog (this is bone-biter) ; béanhoos, banehoos, 
the church ; clivin, the tongs; Airser,a cat; keelin, 
the cheek ; damp, a rope’s end ; finnie, or funa, the fire ; 
fistin, the chimney-crook ; fitting, the cat ; hanlecks, 
mittens ; mudveeties, swine; ringrody, or ringlady, a 
kettle ; suntags, eyes; skinie, a knife ; venga, a cat ; 
yansie, a hen; yera, the ear ; upstanda, the minister ; 
faigr, the sun; farr, a boat; foodin, a cat ; glouriks, 
the eyes; heckla, the dog-fish ; hemma, a wife ; hoy- 
deen, the minister ; ézrkasucken, the buried dead in 
churchyards ; foy, a bed; kunie, a wife; pirraina, 
a girl; prestingolua, the minister; rems, remmaks, 
the oars; riv, the dawn; runk, an old woman; 
soolen, the sun; sayndick, the eye ; steng, the mast ; 
taand, a fire-brand; tevrdin, thunder ; trudlascud, 
a witch; umgadrengar, a young man ; vamm, to be- 
witch ; voaler,a cat; yink, a lover. From this short 
list it will be observed that the cat is more frequently 
spoken of by different names than anything else. 
Always regarded as more particularly “unlucky ” than 
any other animal, the fisherman had a special horror of 
it; but it does not appear why he should have been at 
such pains to name it in so many various ways. 

That these terms, and others used by the Shetland 
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fishermen at the present day, are of very great antiquity 
can be easily shown. As an illustration, let us take 
two or three of the most ordinary words, and trace 
them back at least one thousand years. 

I. Humlaband, i.e., the thong—sometimes of hide, 
sometimes of rope (in old times always of hide)— 
which secures the oar of the Shetland boat near the 
wooden “kabe” against which it is pulled. This 
thong is rove through a hole in the gunwale, and forms 
a bight in which the oar is thrust, and so retained in 
its place. The present modern Norse word in use in 
the north of Norway is hamalan, or humelan. In Free- 
man’s “ History of the Norman Conquest,” vol. i., 570, 
the following occurs: ‘“ We now learn incidentally 
that the standing navy of England, both under Cnut 
and under Harold, had consisted of sixteen ships, and 
eight marks were paid, seemingly yearly, either to each 
rower singly or to some group of rowers.” To this 
is appended the note :— 

“Chron. Petrib., 1040.—‘ On his [ Harald’s] dagum 
man geald XVI. scipan cet celcere hamulan [hamelan 
in Chron. Ab.] VIII. marcan.’? On the word hamalan, 
Mr, Earle remarks, ‘ This being a dative feminine, the 
nom. must be hamule, hamele—at first, perhaps, signi- 
fying a rowlock strap, and so symbolising some division 


of thecrew. There is not money enough to give eight 
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marks to every rower. The hamule, then, would be 
analagous to the “lance” in mediaeval armies. But 
Florence clearly took it to mean a single rower, “ octo 
marcas unicuique suz classis remigi.” ’” 

II. In the “ Hymisquidha,” one of the lays of the 
Elder Edda, and evidently one of the oldest of the 
cycle, is an account of Thor going a-fishing with the 


giant Hymir. Stanza 21 may be translated thus :— 


“Then on his line The strong Hymir 
Drew two whales Out of the sea, 
Which in the stern Odin’s son, 

Veorr, craftily With rope secured.” 


The Norse phrase, “apti i skutt,” given here in 
English “in the stern,” would be more correctly and 
literally translated by the Shetlander of the present day, 
“aft in the shot,” this “shot” meaning the after- 
most division of a fishing-boat, into which usually fish 
are thrown. 

In verse 26, when the expedition is over, and the 
god and the giant have brought their boat to land, 
Thor, like any everyday fisherman, proposes to his 
comrade to halve the work remaining of securing the 
boat and carrying home the fish :— 

“Thou must halve The work with me— 


Either the whale Bear to the house, 
Or make fast With me the boat.” 
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Thor makes quick work of his share of the labour. 
In verse 27— 


“The Hard-hitter went, Gripped the stem, 


Tossed up the ship With the water in her— 
With the oars And the auskerry, 

He bore to the house The Jotun’s fish, 

And fared down To the earth cavern.” 


The third line of this verse in the original is— 
‘¢Rinn med 4rom Ok auslkotr (austksoto),”’ 


The Shetland fisher-word for oar is “ar,” pro- 
nounced as the English “ere.” The “auskerry” is 
the boat-scoop for baling out water. The word is in 
regular use. Note, too, that the Norse word here 
translated “gripped” is “ greip.” 

It is a curious fact that almost the only trace left in 
the language of the people of the long supremacy in 
the islands of the Catholic Church, is the remembrance 
of certain holidays and saints’ days, now of course no 
longer celebrated, although not forgotten. Besides the 
well-known festivals still recognised, and the legal term 
days of Christmas, Candlemas, Lammas, Whit Sunday, 
Martinmas, Pasch Sunday, and St. John’s Day 
(December 27th), there are still dated Laurence Mass 
(August 23rd), Korsmas (May 3rd and September 14th), 
Fastern Eve (before Lent), Catherinemass (December 
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22nd), Boo Helly (fifth day before Christmas), Bainer 
Sunday (first before Christmas), Antinmas (twenty- . 
fourth day after Christmas), or Uphellia Day, Solo- 
mon’s Even(November 3rd), Sowday (December 17th), 
Martinbullimas (St. Swithin’s Day), Johnsmass (June 
24th). 


Old Norse Literature and Language 


I 
The Norse Race: Its Greatness 


BRANCH of that ancient Aryan race which 
A of old, in the dim dawn of historic time, had 
its home in Central Asia, it came impelled by un- 
known motives of emigration across the vast plains of 
the East and the steppes of what is now Russia; ever 
westward, rounding the Gulf of Bothnia, pouring 
into what is now Denmark, and so gradually reaching 
the Atlantic coastline of Norway, occupying all the 
Scandinavian peninsula, driving before them the former 
possessors, or leaving only the remnants of them in the 
form of the Lapps—who still exist as a survival of an 
early time—in the extreme north. Written history 
begins with the Northmen in possession of Scandinavia. 
What took place’ before written history is matter for 
antiquarian conjecture and research based upon some 


monuments of the past, runic inscriptions, and dim 
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traditions, myths and stories preserved in the earliest 
books written by Northern men, such as eating of 
horseflesh as a religious rite, which is a survival from 
Central Asia. 

But with the historic period the heroic period of 
the Northmen coincides. They made their mark on 
the world. From the Norwegian fjords and the 
Danish isles they sallied forth conquering and to 
conquer. They navigated all the known seas of the 
world. They cruised down the coasts of Biscay and 
Spain, entered the Mediterranean, and penetrated to 
the Holy Land and Constantinople—which they 
named the Great City—‘* Mucklagarth.” They 
entered the farthest east and sailed the waters of the 
Caspian Sea. They furnished the Imperial Guard of 
the Eastern emperors. They conquered Normandy, 
founded a Norman State, conquered Sicily, founded 
another State there. “They gave a Norse dynasty to 
England, and founded another in Russia ; everywhere 
they became the aristocrats of the world. All the 
great princely and ducal houses boast still of their 
Norman blood and descent. ‘They swept the coasts 
of Europe, and made themselves such a name for 
fierceness and power that the Church added a special 
prayer to the Litany for protection from such terrible 


foes: “*4 furore Normanorum, libera nos Domine!” 
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(“From the fury of the Norsemen, deliver us, O 
Lord !””), 

But great in war and irresistible as they were, 
handling Europe as England now does India, with 
the consciousness of superior power, they excelled in 
the more profitable arts of peace. They built the 
most magnificent abbeys and minsters, they studied 
letters and music and poetry ; they produced chivalry, 
and elaborated all the courtesies and graces of life, so 
that to be “ Norman” was to be the best bred, the 
most polished race the world had seen. They dis- 
covered America in the ninth century, and wrote 
down their account of what they found. Nothing 
daunted them. Neither foes nor elements terrified 
them. They laid the foundation of the English State, 
and in their hereditary skill of law-making established 
the Courts of Westminster, which endure to this date. 
The Queen of England still sanctions Acts of Parlia- 
ment in the identical Norman-French phrase of so 
many centuries ago, and in the Hall of William the 
Red—the son of a Norse duke—every English sove- 
reign is solemnly crowned. 

They did more than all this. ‘They found time in 
the intervals of Conquering the world to write Eddas, 
Sagas, Histories, Law-Codes, and to produce a mag- 


nificent and extensive literature. Among other trifles 
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they have had the honour of leaving to posterity the 
finest ballad in the world, as it has been named: 
the “peerless prince of ballads,” as one of the latest 
authorities on old Northern literature has called it. 
That ballad is “ Thrym’s Lay, or the Home-bringing 
of the Hammer,” and to which, if time permit, I shall 
again refer. 

And now the mention of Eddas and lays brings us 
back to the reason of our meeting again, which is 
chiefly to bring to your notice some specimens of 
that Edda of which you so often hear. 


The Eddas. 

The word Edda is omaniae obscure, and much 
has been written by learned men on its etymology 
and precise meaning. It seems originally to have 
meant “grandmother,” and occurs in our very oldest 
lay in that sense. Probably it has reference to the age 
of the matters contained in the collection, and to the 
power of tradition. 

There are two Eddas so-called, although it is 
doubtful whether the word as applied to the present 
collection is more than two hundred years old, and it 
is more likely that the songs and lays now embraced 
under that title existed originally in separate form, 
just as Epistles, Gospels, the Law and the Prophets 
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are older terms and forms than the one word Bible, 
which now includes them all. In fact the Edda isa 
sort of Bible or Sacred Book of the Norse race. It 
contains their oldest stories, their oldest traditions— 
some of them in a fragmentary and corrupt state, but 
still, on the whole, so well preserved that the greatest 
of German scholars, Jacob Grimm, has said that the 
Norse mythology is better preserved for us than the 
Greek. Even the fragmentary lays are valuable from 
the sidelights which they throw on early human 
history. 

One Edda, the Prose Edda, is the work of a learned 
Icelander of the twelfth century, Snorri Sturleson, a 
man of great ability and very prominent in his day. 
It is a sort of carefully-arranged compendium of 
Northern mythology, a kind of confession of faith, 
or catechism rather, being compiled in shape of 
question and answer. It is based on the older lays 
and traditions, and, indeed, often quotes from them 
in proof of its statements. ‘Thus, “as it is said in 
the Voluspa” ; as it is said in Grimnismdl is placed to 
introduce some verse from the elder lays. It is thus 
manifestly of much later date. Had we not known 
precisely who wrote it we could, from internal evidence, 


have seen that from a glance. 
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The Humorous in the Edda. 


A very notable quality of the Prose Edda is its 
sense of the humorous, a quality which you find in 
all writers and books of the first rank. ‘The greatest 
writers are always humorous, not always those below 
the first rank. Shakespeare, for instance, in the one 
class, is rich in humour ; Milton, in the second, seems 
absolutely devoid of it. ‘The Norse mind has a deep 
sense of that side of human nature as well as of the 
tragic, and in many of the stories about Thor, who is 
the favourite hero of the mythology, the humorous 
element shows itself in playful extravagance like the 
American stories of nowadays, and in droll situations. 
Beneath the humorous form lies often a deep meaning. 
Things are not always what they seem in the Norse 
writing any more than in Shakespeare’s “* Macbeth” 
with the wild witches, or in the “Faust” with the 
wilder scenes. I shall give you one instance, and 
preface it with the remark that there is also in the 
Norse mind a sort of fondness for mystification, speak- 
ing in parables to the wise and smiling gravely at the 
dull persons who do not see where the laugh comes 
in, and who need to have the jokes in Punch explained 
to them. The Norseman had a great contempt for 
the fool, as he plainly calls him, hadn’t the faintest 
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desire to instruct him, liked to speak to the wise only 
who had ears to hear; if the dull man couldn’t see 
the joke, it wasn’t worth while to break it down to 
him. You will see all this in the one instance I now 
quote, 

In the Prose Edda there is an account of the trouble 
the gods had with the powers of evil and of their 
efforts to chain them up and restrain them. The 
wolf Fenrir had been bred up among the gods, but 
he was always getting fiercer and stronger, and oracles 
announced that he would help in the overthrow of the 
divinities, were he not securely bound. So the gods 
devise one kind of fetter after another of the strongest 
materials wherewith to bind Fenrir, but all in vain. 
He bursts in pieces all the iron bands they can lay 
upon him and breaks them asunder. At length the 
White Elves come to the aid of the baffled gods and 
forge a chain of strange materials. It is made of the 
roots of stones, of the breath of fishes, of the beards of 
women, of the spittle of birds, and of the noise of a 
cat’s footfall—and that holds Fenrir fast. He strives 
in vain to burst its bonds, and lies securely held down 
till the end of all things. 

But, says the inquirer or scholar to Har, the High- 
one, who tells this: “ There are no such things as all 
these ; stones have no roots, nor is there any sound 


Io 
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in a cat’s tread.” ‘How wise thou art,” says Har, 
“to find that out. So thou canst know the rest to be 
as true as that!” And thus he laughs the question by. 

But if you consider it—the chain which was made 
for Fenrir, and which restrains the evil one, was an 
invisible one, and herein was its power. ‘The in- 
fluences of law, custom, manners, education, example, 
society, religion, are all invisible, but in reality more 
powerful than brute force. This is the invisible chain 
which binds the evil powers down and gives the world 
a sense of security. This is the truth underlying the 
parable of Fenrir and his chaining down. 

So when Thor went to contend with the giant 
Utgard - Loki, who dwells beyond the world — 
“Utgard” is he named. The giant declines in 
scorn to wrestle with Thor ; calls in an old woman, 
his nurse, old, feeble, toothless, and decrepit: says 
she will tackle him. And soon she brings the great 
Thor down on one knee. He cannot throw her. 
But whoisshe? Sheis named “ Elli”: Old Age, that 
is, which vanquishes the strongest. ‘This is a specimen 


of the symbolical myth, with a deep significance. 


Lhe Voluspa. 


The poem called the “Véluspa”’ is perhaps the most 


valuable and beautiful in its original metre and rhythmic 
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flow of any of the Norse lays. Its author has been 
aptly termed the sweet singer of the Northern tongue, 
and one quite ignorant of the language of it cannot 
fail to observe the smoothness of its versification, just 
as any one ignorant of Latin may still recognise the 
majesty and beauty of Virgi/’s lines on hearing them 
read. Voluspa means the Spaeing or Prophesying of 
the Vala, an ancient wise woman, or Seeress. Spae- 
wife is an old Scotch word, but we have in Shetland 
a still closer approximation to the original in our word 
“spo,” to “spo ill”—to predict evil for one. This 
lay contains a kind of apocalyptic vision, wherein the 
seeress begins by recounting the beginning of all 
things, and goes on in a rapt, mysterious strain to fore- 
tell the coming overthrow of all, the rising up against 
gods and men of the powers of evil, the last fight, 
named the Twilight of the Gods :— 

“That last great battle in the west 

Where all of high and holy dies away,” 

and the end of the present system of the universe. 
Thereafter she chants the birth of a new world, the 
old earth again rising out of the waters, evergreen, 
prepared for a new race and happier times, 
A hall she sees standing Sal sér hon standa 


Brighter than the sun Sélu fegra, 
All golden-roofed Gulli Thaxtan 
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Aloft in heaven : A Gimlé, 

There shall the righteous Thar skulu dyggvir 
Men dwell for ever Dréthe byggya 
And through the ages Ok um aldrdraga 
Bliss enjoy. Yndis njéta, 


and the lay concludes with a strange, mystic intima- 
tion of the coming of an unknown Mighty One, who 
shall rule the New World. Possibly this stanza may 
be a later addition, and the result of the first Christian 
influences which in the ninth century were pene- 
trating the North and already dissolving the heathen 
faith. It looks like an allusion to the new creed, but 
it may after all be one of these natural longings for 
the good time coming which are found in all creeds, 
and which in the Norse mind were directed to Baldur 
the wise and good one, who, slain by treachery, was 
once again to return, when all the ills were to be 
“healed at the coming of Baldur.” 


This last verse, however it is to be interpreted, 


goes— 

Tha kemr inn riki Then cometh the mighty one 
At regind6émi Unto his kingdom 

Oflugr ofan The Almighty from above 

$4 er 6llu roedr Who ruleth all things : 

Semr hann déma He pronounces doom, 

Ok sakar legegr, And settles strife 

Véskép seti And appoints laws 


Than er vera skula, Which shall aye endure. 
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And it cannot be denied that there is a solemn 


cadence in the verse and a dignity in the thoughts. 


The Hero Lays of the Edda. 


These we have spoken of are the chief of the God- 
Lays. There remain to be mentioned those of the 
second division of the Eddaic songs, the Hero-Lays, 
which relate to the great legend of our race, which 
is found everywhere that the Northern folk have 
dwelt: the story of Sigurd, Brynhild, Gudrun, and 
the rest of the gigantic figures which are embraced in 
the cycle of the Volsunga and Nibelung lays. This 
is the same tradition which, in German form, is the 
subject of the famous “ Nibelungen Lied,” the classic 
High Dutch poem, and which in its Norse form is 
told in the Eddaic Lays and in the Volsunga Saga, 
and is handed down in rough ballads all over the 
North. ‘The Faroe Isles have a series of them, and 
no doubt up to a comparatively late date they were 
chanted and sung in our islands, ‘They are the 
heritage of the whole Northern race, and in varying 
forms have been handed down alike by German and 
Norse traditions. In modern times, and in these 
latest days, all the European world has been fami- 
‘liarised with this old story in its High Dutch form by 
the great opera of Wagner, called the “ Ring of the 
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Nibelungen,” where all the aids of the most ad- 
vanced musical science of our days has been called in, 
to set forth, in suiting manner, this identical legend 
of the Northern race, which a thousand years ago 
was familiar to our ancestors. ; 

The Norse form of the legend is at once simpler, 
bolder, grander, than the more elaborate Teutonic 
one: the greatness. of Sigurd, the fierceness of 
Brynhild, the love and grief of Gudrun, the daunt- 
less courage of the brethren of Gudrun, and their 
unflinching boldness, are characteristically portrayed. 
The persons of this great drama have an individuality 
all their own. 

But time will not permit any detailed account of 
them, full of power and pathos as they are. On 
another occasion they might suitably form a text for 
the consideration of that great story of the Niblungs 


and Volsungs, the ancient heritage of our race. 


II 


W hen we remarked in our introductory paper on this 
subject that Norse literature had a special interest for 
Shetlanders, we might have added that Shetlanders 
have a certain advantage over other English-speaking 


people in studying the subject, owing to the dialectical 
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peculiarities of the vernacular talk of the islands. 
Whatever peculiarities exist are due to Norse. In 
whatever respect our common island talk differs from 
the standard English of the Empire, the difference is a 
Norse one, which has come down to us through the 
two or three hundred years which have elapsed since 
the separation of the group from the parent Norwegian 
kingdom. This peculiarity, therefore, intensifies 
the interest with which the Shetlander reads the 
record of the old northern people. To him it is all 
so home-like, so kindly. It is as if he were remem- 
bering his own early days again, as if he himself had 
been a part of what he reads about. A certain mystic, 
dreamy feeling is often the result in those minds 
which, being of a poetic and sympathetic order, readily 
can place themselves en rapport with other times and 
places. So we recollect one of our countrymen saying 
that he almost believed in the Eastern metempsychosis 
whenever he read the old Norse Chronicles. Almost 
he believed that he himself had lived in the days 
of Olaf Tryggvisson or Harald Fairhair, and been 
transmigrated again into the nineteenth century. 
When you read that Sigurd was an “eth-kent 
man,” the Shetlander needs no glossary of obsolete 
words to inform him as to the full meaning of the 


phrase; for he has heard the identical word since 
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he ever-heard anything, and knows it as well as any 
English one. And speaking of this Norse word in 
passing, can anybody give us a complete English 
equivalent for it, which shall convey the full meaning 
of “eth-kent ”? We know of no such English word. 
“Eth-kent ” we take to be literally translated into 
English by “oath-known” ; that is, anything which 
is so decidedly certain and conspicuous that you would 
not hesitate to swear to it—know by oath. 

So, Sigurd was such a man that if you once saw 
him, you could swear to him afterwards. Nota 
commonplace kind of man by any means, A man 
among men: a northern Saul, higher by the head and 
shoulders than all the rest. 

Let us give another instance. In one of the Sagas 
we read how King Olaf and his bishop were bent 
upon converting to Christianity a certain tough old 
heathen Norseman. As Mr. Carlyle says of some one 
else, “his knowledge of Christianity was trifling, his 
aversion to know anything of it was great.” But the 
king and the bishop took him in hand, determined to 
Christianise him if it could be done. And the Sagaman 
says “the king said to him many skimpsome words, 
and so did the bishop.” . Many skimpsome words and 
many serious words also, But it all didn’t help. The 
old Norseman wouldn’t be converted by any kind of 
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words, and at last enraged this missionary king so 
much by his obstinacy that he condemned him to a 
cruel death. And Eyvind died there faithful to Odin 
to the last—Eyvind, or what we call in Shetland still, 
“ Hind,” once a usual forename. We suppose that 
few of our readers require “skimpsome” to be trans- 
lated for them. In this passage it, however, has the 
meaning of “ playful,” or “pleasant,” rather than the 
modern and more usual of sarcastic. Words generally 
deteriorate in meaning as time goes on. 

But there are numberless similar cases. How homely 
it reads to Shetlanders that in the “‘voar” the Viking’s 
ships were hauled down from the “noosts,” and 
steered into the “ West Haaf.” These phrases need 
no vocabulary for us island people. And everywhere 
in the Edda, and still more strikingly through the 
Sagas, do you come across words and turns of speech 
which are indeed household words here. 

So much for the resemblances between old Norse or 
a thousand years ago and the Shetlanders’ talk of 
1872. We go on now to what is more specifically 
our present purpose. 

The ancient lay which relates the death of Brynhild 
is intimately connected with the one with which our 
first paper terminated, “The Sorrow of Gudrun.” 


Indeed, it is dramatically the sequel of that, and cannot 
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well be understood without it. For that reason we 
took the one before the other. 

But there are some very remarkable points in the 
“ Death of Brynhild ” which are worthy of attention. 
Far back as is the past in which these Norse lays were 
written ; remote from us both in time and circum- 
stances as is that epoch, it is still comparatively of 
yesterday when compared with the remoter past, of 
which this poem gives indication, and with which 
it is intimately connected. 

For there are expressions used and customs described 
in the Lay of Brynhild’s death which carry us back to 
that dim, far-away epoch when our ancestors were 
wanderers in the plains of Central Asia, and observed 
rites and ceremonies now only extant among our 
distant kindred of the Aryan race—that branch which 
migrated into Southern India. 

Thus it will be seen that Brynhild mounted the 
funeral pyre to burn with Sigurd. She would not 
survive him, but would go down to “Hel” with him: 
down to the invisible regions of the dead. Not alone 
were they to journey. It was not fit that a prince 
like the dead hero and a great queen like Brynhild 
should journey unaccompanied. The lord’s hounds 
and falcons must go with him; the queen must 


have her maidens. So it is dimly apparent that some 
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of the women were slain, or died, as their mistress 
did, by her own hand, and that the proud queen would 
have taken more with her had not these hung back 
on the plea that some of the hall-maidens were required 
to stay to do “ what was fitting’; perhaps to dress the 
dead bodies of their mistress and their fellow-servants. 
Even then, she says they would have died more 
gloriously had they come with her and been adorned 
in death with her jewels. Observe also the pride with 
which Brynhild, dying, says that not unaccompanied 
shall her hero enter the halls of the departed, “not on 
his heels'shall the doors close” : his retinue shall follow 
him. 

But perhaps a still more remarkable passage is that 
where Haugni says that no man should hinder her 
going on her long journey, “where she again born 
never shall be”; meaning that on account of her evil 
deeds and mind, she shall not again visit the earth as a 
woman. ‘That this is the meaning of the verse is 
confirmed by a similar passage in another Eddaic 
poem, where it said that in old times it was believed 
that men and women were born again on the earth, 
but that now that is reckoned as old wives’ stories. 
But the mere indication of such a belief at once 
transports us to that distant period when our pro- 
genitors and those of the Brahmin alike were taught 


the doctrine of transmigration of souls, 
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Briefly to recapitulate, Brynhild, mad with jealous 
rage, has wrought the death of Sigurd whom alone she 
loved. Her envy and jealousy of Gudrun, wife of 
Sigurd, was so tremendous that it swallowed up every 
other feeling. She will rather slay him than leave 
him to Gudrun. And with cruel malice, she has 
contrived that Gudrun’s own brothers shall be seduced 
into slaying Sigurd, so that no drop of bitterness be left 
out of Gudrun’s cup. But this is still to be noted. 
The whole tradition of the Norse people concurs in 
this, that Brynhild loved Sigurd—loved him beyond 
measure, though she slew him. Also, although the 
Eddaic singer speaks of her with fear and terror as an 
evil woman, he brings no charge against her purity ; on 
the contrary, he distinctly calls her stainless in honour. 
All through, she is painted as a proud, fierce, vindictive, 
beautiful woman, whom to offend is to rob a she-bear 
of her whelps, whose anger is awful and whose 
revenge is sure. That this beautiful Brynhild was a 
real personage, and one whose transcendent gifts of 
body and mind raised her on an eminence above 
all Norse women for a thousand years, is very evident. 
With Scriptural impartiality, the Norse singer describes 


her good and bad qualities, not concealing either. 
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III 
When Sigurd’s body was brought home, and Gudrun 


sat tearless over him as has been told in her lay: 
according to the lay of Brynhild—slightly varying 
the same scene we have already witnessed when 
Gudrun beheld her murdered lord :— 


‘So sharply struck she Her two hands, 

That the horses Champed in the stables, 
And loud shrieked The fowls in the courtyard. 
Laughed then Brynhild, Daughter of Budli, 
Laughed at once With all her heart, 

When in her bed She well could hear 

The loud wailing Of Giki’s daughter. 

There spoke then Gunnar Lord of the falcons : 

Laugh not thereat - O wicked woman, 

Glad at heart At the ill thou hast done.” 


The phrase as to the horses may mean either that, 
startled at the cry of Gudrun, the horses in the stables 
tossed up their heads and rattled their fastenings in 
their stalls, or that they stamped and pawed with their 
feet. In the next verse the word applied by Gunnar 
to the queen has luckily no equivalent in English. 
The corresponding German word is “Schadenfreude,” 
which has a deeper and blacker meaning than our 


“wicked” or “malicious.” It means “joyful in 
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mischief,” having pleasure in evil for evil’s sake, 
regardless of consequences. 

The lay goes on now with the last conversation 
between Brynhild and Gunnar, he and Haugni being 
the brethren of Gudrun and the slayers of Sigurd. 
He reproaches her with strong, indignant words, and 
she boldly defies and denounces him, until at last she 
says that she will die with Sigurd and finish the tragedy. 
At this threat, this heaping of horrors upon horrors, 
even the slayers of Sigurd stand aghast, and, forgetting 
all else, try to dissuade her. The grandest passage of 
the poem comes in here. It is the climax of the 
scene, and may justly take rank with some of the 


highest efforts of tragedy. 


XL 
Up rose Gunnar Prince of warriors 
Androundthewoman’sneck Laid his hands : 
All of them went One by one— 
With honest hearts Her to hinder. 
XLI 
Off from her neck She thrust each one: 
Let none prevent her From her long journey. 
XLII 
He caused Haugni Be called to council : 
“TT will that all men Into hall enter, 
Thine with mine : Now is need great ! 
If we can hinder The woman’s murder, 
Lest from words It come to worse : 


Now let need Give us counsel.” 
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Thereto Haugni 
“Let no man keep her 
Where, again born 


Unhappy came she 
She evermore 
Unto many a man 


He turned dejected 
When the gloomy queen 


She looked upon 

The dead maidens 

The gold-corsleted 
When with sword point 


She sank on her pillow, 
And the steel-wounded 


“ Now shall come hither 
Or who smaller things 
To each one I give 
Cloth and raiment 


All were silent : 
And all together 

“ Enough are dead, 
The hall-maidens stay 


XLII 
Made answer : 
From the long journey, 
She ne’er shall be. 


XLIV 
Before her mother’s knees, 
For mischief born, 

For heart’s grief.” 


XLV 
Away from converse, 
Portioned her treasures. 


XLVI 
All her goods, 
And the hall-slaves : 
Was not of good cheer, 
Her breast she pierced. 


XLVI 
On her right side, 
Now bethought her. 


XLVIII 
Who desire gold, 
Wish than that ; 
A golden necklace, 
And white linen.” 


XLIX 
And bethought them, 
The answer gave : 

We will yet live— 
To do what is fitting.” 
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L 
Then after musing, The white-clad queen, 
Young in years, Once more spake : 
“T will not that any Unwilling or unready 
For my sake, Their life should lose. 
LI 
Yet there shall On your biers burn 
Fewer jewels, When ye depart, 
And come after me ; Nor any red gold. 
LI 
Sit thou down, Gunnar, I will speak to thee : 
I, lifeweary, Of thy fair wife. 
Your designs will Wholly perish, 
Although I have The ghost given up.” 


From this verse and on to the sixty-second or the 
lay there is given what is named “ Brynhild’s Spa,” 
or the Prophecy of Brynhild. It is delivered by 
the dying queen to Gunnar, and has much poetic 
orce; but it would require for its understanding 
either some previous knowledge on the part of the 
reader of the whole story of the Volsungs or Nibe- 
lungen, or else a longer elucidation than we can give 
at present. It is also to be noted that some great 
northern scholars regard the “Spa” as an interpola- 
tion of a later age, and the work of a more polished 
singer than the author of the ancient lay. The 


omission of it does not affect the continuity of the 
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poem ; and the conclusion of the lay, which we now 
give, is undoubtedly genuine work. Brynhild still 


addresses Gunnar :— 


Lx 


“‘One prayer only 
In this world it shall 
Make thou a grave 
That there shall be 
For us all 


With tents and shields, 
With ruddy war-shirts, 


I make to thee— 

My last prayer be : 
So broad on the plain, 
Equal.room 

Who die with Sigurd. 


LXIII 


The grave encircle, 
And many bodies, 


On the right side of the King Thou shalt burn me, 


On the left side 
Burn my servants 
Two at his head, 
Two greyhounds, 
Then are all things 


Lay in the midst, 

The sharp-edged steel, 
As when we twain 
And were named 


Then shall not 
The ring-adorned 
When my escort 
Our journey shall 


LXIV 
Of King Sigurd, 
With gold bands decked, 
Two at his feet, 
And two falcons : 
Fitly done. 


LXV 
The gold-decked sword, 
So laid between us, 
One bed ascended, 
With the name of wedlock. 


LXVI 
On his heels close 
Hall doors of the dead ; 
Follows him thither, 
Not paltry be. 


jE 
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LXVII 
For there follow him Five hall-maidens, 
Eight servants Of good bearing ; 
My foster-father, And my body slaves 
Whom Budli gave To me his child.” 


The allusion in the sixty-fifth verse is to the marriage 
of Brynhild to Gunnar, when Sigurd came to her 
father’s house and married her as proxy for Gunnar. 
From that marriage flowed all the evils which cul- 
minated in the tragedy of the murder of Sigurd, the 
death of Brynhild, and the subsequent slaying of all 
the principal characters of the drama. 

Those who know the “Nibelungen Lied,” or 
Carlyle’s brilliant essay on it, which is now published 
in his collected works, will identify in Sigurd, Sieg- 
fried, in Gunnar, Gunther, in Haugni, the Van der 
Hagen of the German poem. But the “ Nibelungen 
Lied ” is a comparatively modern version of the old tale. 

And all these things happened once upon a time. 
Far away from us, but still real. As real as are the 
later events which bulk greater to us because we are 
nearer to them. Not that they really are more 
important. For human nature remains always the 
same, and what we call civilisation is only an outward 
phenomenon, while the essential part of existence is 


the innate nature of man. 
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The murder of the Nibelungen—that “murder 
grim and great,” where amidst the raging billows ot 
fire and flame the doomed men fought and sold their 
lives one by one, “quenching the flames with blood” 
—wherein in essentials does it differ from what was 
seen in Paris only a year ago, when men were 
slaughtered by platoons, and the women pumped 
blazing oil upon the flames which were devouring 
the art-treasures of the world? We are getting 
civilised, are we? We are becoming so educated 
and improved that there will be no more bloodshed ; 
no longer any human passions rising to transcendent 
pitch as used to be seen in the world when the Norse 
folk lived. Well, perhaps; but also perhaps no. 


IV 


Perhaps it may not be altogether a work of super- 
erogation before we proceed any farther in our survey 
of Northern literature, to give some general idea of the 
races and language of the north of Europe, and so 
enable any previously unacquainted with the subject 
to take an intelligent interest in its philological and 
racial aspects. At present the north-west part of the 
European continent is peopled by a race differing at 
first sight greatly in most things ; but a closer exam- 
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ination proves that these differences are more apparent 
than real, and that in speech, traditions and general 
character these various tribes are closely related. “They 
can all be classed under two chief heads. First, the 
Teutonic branch, which comprises again the High and 
Low German families, and secondly, the Scandinavian 
branch. With the exception of the Keltic peoples 
who occupy the westernmost parts of the British Isles ; 
the Irish in the West of Ireland; the Kymry, or 
Welsh, in the West of England; and the Gaels in the 
West of Scotland, Great Britain is occupied by a Low 
German population identical in race with the inhabi- 
tants of Holland, Friesland, and all that part of the 
coast of the North Sea which terminates in the Angle 
of Slesvig Holstein, and from which “ Angle” the 
great English race first came and brought their name 
with them. Low German, or Platt Deutsch, is the 
chief element in the Imperial race which plants its 
flag over all the world ; but with the Platt Deutsch is 
also inextricably blended Norse and Danish, ever since 
the days when these last landed on the British shores 
and extended themselves all along the eastern sea-board 
from the Humber to Cape Wrath, and so round west- 
wards to the Isle of Man. It is an old, exploded 
notion to speak of William of Normandy and his 


invasion as being a French one. The Normans were 
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as much French or Gauls of any kind because they 
possessed Neustria as the English are Hottentots 
because they hold the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Normans were Northmen, pure and simple ; North- 
men or Norsemen who had seized that westernmost 
part of Europe and named it after themselves, and 
when they crossed the Channel it was to find them- 
selves among a Teutonic race, near kinsmen of their 
own. 

But it is with the Scandinavian branch of the race 
with which we have more specially to do ; that branch 
which spread itself over Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Iceland, Faroe, Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides, 
and which now speaks modern Norse or Danish, 
Swedish and Faeroic, all tongues derived from the Old 
Norse tongue, now called Icelandic. When this 
Norse folk came here into the north of Europe, none 
knows. Who was here before them no one knows. 
What vanished or forgotten race lived in the lands 
now named Norway and Sweden will never be known. 
Probably some Keltic tribe, if not some still more 
ancient people like the Lapps of Europe, or the 
Esquimaux of America, whom the new-comers drove 
before them, as surely as the European of this day 
drives the native of the Australian land before him 


now. Some ethnologists suppose that as the Teutonic 
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wave swept over Europe and bore the Kelts before it, 
so did the previous Keltic wave of immigration bear 
before it an unnamed race whose remains we still have 
with us in these stone axes and other implements, or 
in these so-called Pictish Burghs which remain unto 
this day. A people nameless and unknown, without 
arts or letters, without the knowledge of metals, an 
utterly savage tribe living as beasts of prey live. Of 
this race there is no record nor any tradition, unless 
the nursery tales of the north of Europe full of dwarfs 
and ogres and mountain demons point to a time when 
these tribes lived banished in the hill country while the 
new-come people occupied the plains and waged with 
the aboriginal inhabitants a perpetual war. 

That the Norse folk who first appear in the written 
annals of about a thousand years ago, came from the 
east, may be taken for granted. It is as certain as 
any philological or ethnological deduction can make it, 
that all the Teutonic races of Europe have migrated 
from the plains of Central Asia in successive swarms, 
and gradually advanced westward, as the wedge of 
population was driven forward by the ever-increasing 
numbers thronging behind. Ethnologically, the 
Norsemen of the Scandinavian peninsula or of the 
Northern Islands, the Low German of the Netherlands 
or of the English Home Counties, the High German 
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of the middle of Europe, and the dark-skinned 
Hindu of India are the same race. They all speak in 
various dialects and are to each other mutually unin- 
telligible (with shades of difference more or less dis- 
tinct), and yet essentially they are speaking cognate 
tongues all derived from one parent source, from one 
primeval language. That primeval language has 
utterly perished. But it has left its successors behind 
in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Old Norse, which all 
stand related to one another, not as mother and 
daughter but as sister tongues. So nowadays com- 
parative philology has enabled every boy and girl at 
school to find the links which connect his mother 
tongue with these ancient languages. 

But, as has been said, when the Norse folk arrived 
in the north of Europe is an insoluble problem. 
When they first reached the western fjords of Nor- 
way, and from having been nomadic wanderers on the 
steppes of a trackless continent, turned to be equally 
the wanderers of the unknown sea, we can never 
know ; but it is doubtless many thousand years ago. 
And yet, as we pointed out in a former paper, certain 
usages which they retained amongst them to the 
historical period carry us back to that most ancient 
time of which no record survives ; one of these usages 
being the burning of their dead, and another that of 
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the offering up and eating, as sacramental, the flesh of 
horses. That this custom was a relic of their ancient 
life in Central Asia when horse-flesh was a staple 
article of diet is very probable from the fact that horse- 
flesh in the north of Europe was too valuable and rare 
to be used as a common article of food, and its use as 
a religious rite must have originally come from some 
country where the horse was more plentiful than he 
could have been in Scandinavia. Tohis eating of horse- 
flesh was a great stumbling-block in the way of the 
early Christian kings and priests in their attempts to 
uproot the old cultus. Thus we find King Hakon 
once compelled by the heathen bonder to offer horse- 
flesh in sacrifice, and only compromising with them 
for not eating it by consenting to drink the water in 
which it had been boiled. 

The Northmen were heathen within the historical 
period. Long within the time of even our European 
annals our forefathers were utterly heathen, and did 
fierce battle against the Christian faith. Indeed, it 
is only of yesterday, comparatively speaking, that we 
have been Christianised. Only in the year 1000 
was the new faith recognised in Iceland. But long 
after that time, pagan customs and heathen rites were 
practised, and in fact to this very day, in these very 


islands, we celebrate the winter and summer solstices 
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with idolatrous ceremonies which our ancestors brought 
with them from the Asian plains. The so-called 
Christmas customs of our islands are not Christian. 
They are remnants of the ancient heathen rite. So 
are the customs still practised at Johnsmas, which, 
indeed, are evidently and distinctly heathen without 
disguise. Still do the children in some Shetland 
parishes pass through the fire to Baal, by leaping 
over the Beltane bonfire ; and we have spoken with 
old women not long dead who within the present 
nineteenth century practised on the hills of Shetland 
the very rites which the old Hebrew prophets 
denounced three thousand years ago as gross idolatry : 
the kneading of cakes and pouring out oblations to 
the Queen of Heaven upon the hill-tops. 

The early Christian priests, finding it in vain to 
suppress these heathen festivals, endeavoured to incor- 
porate them into the ritual of the faith. They named 
the Winter Solstice, Christ’s Mass; and the Summer 
Solstice, St. John’s Mass ; and they did all they could 
to substitute Christian ceremonies for the heathen 
ones. With what success, we who still witness the 


persistent vitality of the worship of Baal can see. 


How Thor got his Hammer at 
first 


HE readers of Once a Week having lately heard 

in the very words of the old Norse singer 

how Thor lost and so cunningly recovered his 

redoubtable hammer, I propose to inform them how 

Thor first obtained a weapon so valuable to the gods 

that the loss of it endangered the safety of Asgard. 

Surely the greatest of all hammers this: concerning 

which Mr. Carlyle has lectured, and on which a 
Northern antiquary has written a book. 

Merely premising that Sif was the wife of Thor, 
and that Loki was a divinity of such questionable 
conduct that ultimately the other gods had to com- 
bine against him and expel him from Asgard, I shall 
let the Norseman tell in his own words—How Thor _ 
got his Hammer; and why gold is called “ Sif’s 


hair.” 
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** Loki, son of Laufey, had out of wantonness cut 
off all Sif’s hair, and when Thor was aware of it he 
took Loki, and was about to break every bone in him, 
when he said that he should cause the Black Elves to 
make hair of gold for Sif, which should grow just 
like other hair. Then went Loki to these dwarfs, 
who are called the sons of Ivald, and they made the 
golden locks, and the ship Sézdbladnir, and the spear 
which Odin has, which is called Gungnir. Then 
Loki wagered his head with the dwarf, who is named 
Brock, that his brother could not make three precious 
things equally good with these. When they came 
to the smithy, then laid Sindri a swine-skin in the 
furnace, and bade Brock to blow, and not leave off 
before he took out of the furnace that which he had 
laid in. Then went Sindri out of the smithy, but the 
other blew: a fly settled on his hand and stung it, 
but he blew as before, until the smith took the skin 
out of the furnace, and it was a boar-pig, and its 
bristles were of gold. Next he laid gold in the furnace, 
and bade him blow, and not cease blowing until he 
came again. And he went out; but there came a 
fly and settled upon his neck and stung twice as hard, 
but he blew until the smith took from the furnace 
the gold ring, which is called Draupnir. ‘Then he 
laid iron in the furnace, and bade him blow, and said 
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that it would be useless if the blast ceased: then 
settled a fly on the middle of his eye and stung the 
eyelid till the blood ran in his eyes so that he could 
not see; then he put up his hand as quickly as he 
could, while the bellows fell down, and brushed away 
the fly ; but then came the smith and said that now 
it came near, that all which was in the furnace had 
been spoilt : then took he from the furnace a hammer, 
put all these precious things into the hands of his brother 
Brock, and bade him fare with them to Asgard and settle 
the wager. When Loki and he brought the precious 
things, then went the C&sir to the doomstead, and 
that decision was to be stood by which Odin, Thor, 
and Frey should give. Then gave Loki to Odin the 
spear Gungnir, and to Thor the locks for Sif, and to 
Frey the ship Skidbladnir, and told the nature of all 
these precious things: that the spear never missed its 
aim; that the locks would take root and grow as 
soon as they came on Sif’shead; that Stédbladnir 
should have a fair wind, wherever she should go, as 
soon as the sail was hoisted, yet she could fold together 
like cloth and be carried in the pocket, if Frey liked. 
Then brought Brock his precious things: he gave 
Odin a ring, and said that every ninth night eight 
rings of equal weight would drop from it; to Frey — 


he gave the boar, and said that he could run alow 
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and aloft, by night and day, better than any horse, 
and that it never would be so dark either at night or 
in the regions of darkness that there would not 
be light enough from the boar’s bristles wherever he 
journeyed. Then gave he Thor the hammer, and said 
that he might dash it as hard as he would on what- 
ever came before him and the hammer would not fail, 
and if he threw it, it should never miss the mark, nor 
fly so far that it would not come back to his hand ; 
and if he chose, it could become so small that he 
might carry it in his shirt-bosom; but there was a 
fault about it: the handle was rather short. It was 
adjudged by the Cisir that the hammer was the best 
of all the precious things, and had the most defence 
in it against the Frost-Giants, and they decided that 
the dwarf should have the wager. Then Loki bade 
him take off his head; the dwarf answered that of 
this there was no hope. ‘Catch thou me, then,’ said 
Loki; but when he would catch him there was Loki 
far away, for he had shoes with which he ran alow 
and aloft. Then the dwarf bade Thor take him, 
which he did; but when the dwarf would hew off 
Loki’s head, Loki said he had a head, but no neck. 
Then took the dwarf knife and thong, and would 
have bored holes in Loki’s lips and sewed his mouth 
together, but the knife took no hold on him, Thor 
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said that his brother’s awl was better, and quick as 
thought, when he named it, there was the awl: he 
bored his lips, tore through the holes and sewed them 
together, and the thong which sewed up Loki’s mouth 
is named ¢ Vartan.’ ” 

Thus Thor got the hammer, famous among gods 


and men ; thus did the cunning Loki lose his wager. 


Hymerquidha 
(THE LAY OF HYMER) 


[This lay is obscure from the use of numerous names and epithets applied 
to the same individual. Thus Veorr, Hlorridi, Odin’s son, Sif’s man, Moda’s 
father, man’s defender, the Troll-troubler, all describe Thor. ] 


I 
Once took the high gods The well-fed beasts 
Fond of feasting Still unsatisfied 
They shook staves Viewed the blood-offering 
And found that Oegir Lacked a brew-kettle. 

2 
Glad as a child Sat the rock-dweller 
Yet still resembling His gloomy race 
Into his eyes P Looked Odin’s son ; 2 
“¢ Give thou forthwith Drink to the gods.” 

™ Oegir. 4 Thor. 
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3 
The sharp-speaker Grieved the Jotun 
Yet swiftly devised he Revenge on the gods 
He besought Thor To bring him a kettle : 
“ Forthwith shall I brew Beer for you therein.” 
4 
That could not The mighty gods 
Anywhere find— The Lords of Heaven 
Till Tyr trustily To the Thunderer 
Friendly counsel Gave alone : 
5 
“¢ Dwelleth eastward Of Elivagor 
The dog-wise Hymir At Heaven’s end 
A kettle has My father powerful 
A roomy vessel One mile deep.” 
6 
Thinkest thou the boiler We should get ? 
If we cunningly Went about it!” 
They sped speedily That same day 
From Asgard unto Oegir’s house. 
7 
The horn-adorned He-goats he herded 


To the hall they hastened That Hymir owned 
The Son unwilling Saw the grandmother 
Nine hundred Heads she had. 
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All golden came 


White-browed and brought 


“Kinsmen of Jotun’s 
Ye brave men 
Many a time 


To guests sullen 


Late at evening 
The austere Hymir 
As he went into hall 


To him as he came 


“ Hail to thee Hymir 
Now is thy son come 
Him follows hither 


Our adversary 


See where they sit 

So fearful they 

At the Jotun’s glance 
Asunder burst 


8 


Another forward— 


Beer to the son. 


9 
I will you both 


Hide under Kettle 
Is my companion 


And grim of mood.” 


10 
Came the ill-humoured 
Home from the hunt: 
Roared the ice-bergs 
Was the beard frozen. 


II 
Be of good cheer 
Into thy halls 
The friend of men 


Veorr named. 


12 
At the hall-gable 
The pillar hides them,” 
Split the pillars— 
The balks of the gable 


I2 
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Eight kettles fell 
One hard-hammered 
Forth they fared : 
Into the eyes of 


His mind misgave 
The troll-troubler 
There were three 


Whom soon to roast 


They struck off 
And at the fire 
Sif’s man ate 
All alone 


It seemed to 

The Thunderer’s feast 
‘To-morrow even 
With the hunt’s gain 


Ready was Veorr 
When the bold Jotun 
“Go to the herd 
Shatterer of hill-folk 


13 
But one only 
Whole came down 
The old Jotun 
His foe looked hard 
14 
When he beheld 
Come into hall. 
Oxen slaughtered 
The Jotun ordered 
15 
The heads of two, 
Set them to seethe 
Ere to sleep he went 
Two of Hymir’s oxen. 
16 
Hrungnus’ t comrade 
Was full much 
Must we three 
Regale ourselves- 
17 
To row to sea 


Gave a bait— 


If thou art brave enough 


And seek a bait 


* Hymir’s, 
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18 
I know truly To thee is not hard 
From the ox The bait to bear.” 
To the wood wended Veorr forthwith 


There he found standing The coal-black oxen. 


I 
The giant-killer *p rom the ox broke 
The lofty seat Of his two horns, 
“*Much worse thouseemest To be when at work 
Ruler of keels Than when sitting still.” 
20 
Then bade the he-goats Ruler, the ape-god 
Out in the sea The sea-horse to guide 
But the Jotun Said unto him 
That he could No longer row. 
21 
Then on his line The strong Hymir 
Drew two whales Out of the sea 
Which in the stern Odin’s son 
Veorr craftily With rope secured. 
22 
On the hook put Men’s defender— 
As bait the ox-head For the serpent.! 
For the bait gaped The gods’ enemy 
The encompasser Of the world. 


* The Midgard serpent, Loki’s offspring, which, holding its tail in its 
mouth, encircles the world, 
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The valiant Thor 
The venomous serpent 
He hammer-crushed 


High as hills 


Rooks crashed 
The old earth 


Then sank down 


Not glad was the Jotun 
So that the strong Hymir 
He pulled his oars 


‘Thor must the work 
Either the whale 
Or make fast 


Hlorridi went, 
Tossed up the ship 
With the oars 

He bore to the house 
And fared down 
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23 
Drew up boldly 
To the gunwale 
The hateful head 
Of the wolf’s brother. 


24, 
Caves howled 
Shuddered together 
The fish in the sea. 


25 
When they rowed back 
Spoke not at all 
Against the wind. 


26 
Halve with me 
Bear to the house 
With me the boat. 


27 
Gripped the stem, 
With the water in her 
And the auskerry : 
The Jotun’s fish 


To the earth-cavern. 
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But the Jotun 
Peevishly wanted 
“If one can row 


Let him powerfully 


As in Hlorridi’s 
Against the pillar 
He sitting hurled 


Yet whole it came 


But the friendly 
This counsel which 
“Throw it at Hymir 
The hungry Jotun 


The he-goats’ ruler 

Brought all together 
Whole to the Carle 
But the vault 


“Much treasure . 
When at my knees 
Oft a word said I 


Now or never 


28 
Still unfriendly 
With Thor to strive 
He is called strong 
Break now the kettle.” 


ag 


Hands it came 

He dashed it in two 
Through the hall the kettle 
Back unto Hymir. 


30 
Concubine taught him 


She alone knew. 
His head is harder 
Than any goblet.” 
31 
Bent his knees 
The Ctsir strength 
Remained the helm-seat 
Of the kettle was riven. 
32 
Is lost to me 
The kettle is dashed 
Not again speak I 
Too hot is the ale. 
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Yet ye may try 
Out of the hall 
Twice to move it 


But each time 


But Modi’s father 
From the dais he 
On his head Sif’s man 
But on his ankles 


They fared long 
Odin’s son 
From caves then saw he 


A folk-crowd faring 


Standing, the kettle 
Swung he Miolnir 
And he slew 

Who with Hymir 


They fared not long 
One of the he-goats 
Shy in the traces 


That was caused 
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33 
If ye are able 


The ale-kettle to lift.” 
Tyr attempted 


Unmoved it stood. 


34 
By the brim took it 


Stepped to the floor 
Hove up the kettle 
The kettle rings rang 


35 
Ere it pleased 


To look around him : 
With Hymir eastward 
Many-headed. 
36 

He hove off his shoulder 
The murderous hammer 
All the rock-dwellers 
Followed him. 


37 
Ere lay on the ground 


Half-dead before him 
He encumbered his feet 


By the crafty Loki. 
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But it is known 

In the gods’ affairs 
The atonement he got 
He paid for it 


He came strengthened 
And had the kettle 
Thereout shall drink 


In Oegir’s house 


38 


39 


(Yet who hath 

All knowledge) 
From the hill-dweller 
With both his sons. 


To the gods’ feast 
Which Hymir had 
The high holy gods 


Ale in harvest. 


~The Oegisdrekka 


(FROM THE ELDER EDDA) 


MONGST the lays of the Elder Edda “ The 
Oegisdrekka,” or Oegir’s Drinking Bout, is 
one of the most remarkable. Of great and unques- 
tionable antiquity, as its very presence amid the Eddaic 
songs shows it to be, it is yet evidently not one of the 
most ancient of them. Compared with the “ Véluspa” 
or the “’Thrymsquidha,” it is the work of alater age : 
not of an age when the gods were awful and all-holy 
to men, but of one into which the scornful and sneer- 
ing spirit had made its way, so that Valhalla had ceased 
to be a holy of holies, and the Norse Mephistopheles 
could boldly enter, amid the high, holy gods and brave 
the anger of the All-Father himself. 
Whether the poem be, as some conclude, the work 


of an enemy to the whole Norse creed, and designed 
168 
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as a sharp satire on its deities—intentionally to expose 
their frailties and wickednesses, or whether it be a 
genuine mythological work, as others incline to think, 
in which, with much deep insight and true poetic 
feeling, the singer means merely to depict Loki as the 
spirit of evil to whom all beings are vile and despicable 
like himself, and who is unable to behold greatness or 
beauty without envy and malice stirring within his 
soul: which of these two views be the correct one we 
shall leave our readers to apprehend for themselves after 
they have been enabled to study this lay, which various 
considerations prevent us from placing before them 
fully and literally. One of these considerations is 
that owing to the extreme plainness of speech to 
which Loki is addicted we would feel somewhat at a 
loss for English equivalents at once faithful to the 
original and tolerable to modern fastidiousness, where- 
with to render the Aristophanic compliments he bestows 
impartially alike on gods and goddesses. 

The poem is introduced by a short prose narrative. 
This prose prologue is, properly speaking, the “ Oegis- 
drekka,” while the poem to which it is prefixed is 
sometimes called “* Loki’s Scolding Match,” or “ Loki’s 
Gnashing of Teeth” —significant titles for the 
contents, 

Thus goes the introduction : “ Oegir (who among 
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other names is called Gymir) prepared a banquet for 
the Aesir, after that he had obtained the great kettle, as 
has already been told ”—in the “‘ Hymisquidha,” where 
the story of the home-bringing of the great kettle—by 
Thor, who carried it inverted on his head—is related. 
“To this banquet came Odin and his wife Frigga. 
Thor came not, for he was on a journey to the east : 
but Sif, Thor’s wife, was present, also Bragi, and Idun 
his consort, Tyr likewise was there, who had but one 
hand, for the wolf Fenrir had bitten off the other, 
when they chained him. ‘There were also Niord and 
his wife Skadi, Freyr and Freyja and Odin’s son Vidar. 
Loki also was there, and Frey’s servants Bygegvir and 
Beyla. There were besides many Aesir and Elves. 
“QOegir had two servants, Funafeng (fire-catcher), 
and Eldir (fire-brand). Instead of lights burning there 
was bright gold. The ale carried itself about (to the 
guests). Ihe place had much holy peace. All the 
guests boasted how well Oegir’s people served them. 
Loki, who could not endure to hear that, slew Funa- 
feng. ‘Then the Aesir lifted up their shields and ran 
against Loki, and pursued him into the wood and then 
returned to the banquet. Then Loki came back 
again and spake to Eldir whom he found before the 
hall.” The lay begins here with Loki’s words to Eldir, 


the survivor of Oegir’s twoservants. Like all the other 
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Eddaic poems, the alliterative rhythmic verse is used 
throughout, with occasional short prose connexions 
between some stanzas. Loki said :— 


1 Say to me Eldir, Ere thou steppest, 
With one foot Forward— 
What table-talk Passes within, 
Among the sons Of the conquering gods. 


Eldir spake. 


2 Of arms and Of glorious fights, 
Speak the sons Of the conquering gods— 
Aesir and Elves Who are within— 
None know of thee One good word 

Loki. 

3 Into Oegir’s halls I will enter 
I myself, This banquet to see, 
Scorn and shame I will cause the Aesir 
And venom Mix in their mead. 

Eldir. 

4 Into Oegir’s halls Tf thou enterest 
Thou thyself this Banquet to see, 

And with scorn To deluge the gods, 
Take heed if they Wipe it not with thee. 


But Loki replies that if it comes to be a contest ot 
sharp words, he will be ready to meet any of them, and 
that Eldir knows very little of that sort of thing. 
With this contemptuous reply he passes on. 
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Then the lay proceeds—“ Then went Loki into the 
hall. But those who were within, when they saw him 
enter, were still and silent.” Wecommend this point 
in the action of our Eddaic lay to the attention of any 
painter at a loss for a subject at once new and pic- 
turesque. Here is one. ‘The hall of Oegir; the 
high, holy gods at festal banquet ; the great All-Father 
in his high seat ; the fair Asynior of the North, the 
Norse goddesses in the glory of their golden-haired, 
azure-eyed beauty, the majestic Frigga, Queen of 
Heaven, Freyja, the beauteous Aphrodite of the North, 
and the other lesser goddesses; the Valkyrior and 
Elves, and ministering servitors, who throng the 
celestial hall ; and then the unwelcome apparition or 
the Evil One—the great mischief-maker—the Scan- 
dinavian Satan who appears in heaven as his Oriental 
prototype did, as the malevolent accuser and adversary. 
“When they saw him enter, they were still and 
silent.” 

Loki himself breaks this silence— 


6 Thirsty I come Into these halls, 
Weary with The long way, 
To pray the Aesir To pour to me 
One draught Of their sweet mead 
7 Why are ye silent Ye obdurate gods, 
And answer Not one word 
Give seat and place To me at the meal, 


Or bid me Hence to go. 
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Bragi, the god of eloquence and poetry, breaks the 
silence of the Aesir and takes on himself the perilous 


task of bearding the wicked one— 


8 Seat and place For thee at the meal 
The Aesir will give None and never ; 
The gods will know To whom they should 
Give share At their banquets. 


With disdainful indifference Loki makes no reply to 


Bragi. He addresses Odin as if no one had inter- 


rupted him— 
9 Bethink thee Odin, How in old times 
Blood, we two Mingled together ; 
Thou vowedst never With drink to refresh thee 
Were it not brought Forth for us both. 


This appeal to Odin contains an allusion to the 
ancient belief that Odin and Loki were of the race of 
the elder gods, and had once ruled together—the good 
and evil principle—before the later Norse polytheistic 
developments produced the swarms of Aesir, Vanir, 
and Elves which crowd the path of Valhalla. All- 
Father touched by this appeal to the memories of his 
youthful escapades, and also, as is evident, by a prudent 
desire to close the mouth of his old comrade, and so 


prevent compromising observations on his part, which 
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might be awkward in the presence of Frigga and other 


ladies of the Court, says to his son Vidar— 


10 “ Rise up then Vidar To Fenrir’s father 
Give thou seat At the board, 
That he no longer Calumniate us 
Here in Oegir’s halls.” 


“Then stood up Vidar, and poured out (mead) to 
Loki. But when he had drunk said he to the Aesir— 


11 “ Hail, ye Aesir, “« Hail ye Asynior, 
Ye high holy Gods all— 
Excepting only The god who sitteth 
There on Bragi’s bench. 


This painful exception alarms Bragi, who rightly 
anticipates that Loki is not done with him, but means 
to return with interest, the ungracious reception he 
met on his entrance. So he hastens to conciliate the 


Evil-One by a peace-offering— 


12 ‘Sword and piebald I give of my treasures, 
And a gold ring As atonement— 
If thou do not Affront now the Aesir, 
Nor vex the Minds of the gods.” 


But Loki sneers at his offer, says he knows him to 
be not too rich either in horses or rings, and taunts 


him with cowardice— 
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13 “Of the Aesir and Elves 
None shun the 
None flee the dart 


Bragi replies : 


14 “Yet were I without 
Here in 
Thy head in my hand 
And so punish 
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Who are here within, 
Combat like thee, 
So cowardly.” 


As I am within 
Oegir’s halls, 
Already I’d hold 
Thee for thy lies.” 


Loki retorts with true Satanic bitterness— 


15 ‘“ Thou’rtswift when seated Slow to perform, 


Bragi thou 
If thou be angry 
The brave looks not 


Warder of benches ! 
Let us to combat— 
Around him and tarries.” 


At this point one of the Asynior, Idun, interposes 


to prevent Bragi being further baited by his merciless 


antagonist. 


She prays Bragi for the sake of his 


kindred no longer to heed Loki’s scandalous words or 


to reply to them. On her Loki turns at once— 


17 “Silence Idun ! 
The wantonest 
Thy shining arms 
Even thy brother’s 


For of all women 
Think I to be thee ! 
Thou laidst around 
Murderer.” 


With fitting dignity the goddess deigns no answer 


to this scurrilous attack— 
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18 “T speak not to Loki With scandalous words 
Here in Oegir’s halls ; 
Tis Bragi I soothe, The drunken with ale 
That in wrath He go not to combat.” 


Another goddess—Gefion—here interposes and 


appeals to both disputants— 


19 “ Ye two Aesir Why is it that ye 
With sharp words Contend ? 
Loki but dreams Himself he deceives 
His evil fate Impels him.” 


On her next the calumniator turns and hurls a 
similar charge to that he made against Idun. Odin 


now addresses Loki— 


21 “ Thou errest Loki : Thou art demented, 
If Gefion Thou causest to hate thee : 
The fates of mortals Well she knoweth, 
In like manner As I.” 


The great father of gods fares no better at the 
hands of this unbidden guest than the subordinate 
deities have done ; the very government and proce- 


dure of Odin are fiercely assailed— 


22 “Silence now Odin Unjustly to mortals 
Thou sharest Among them the strife : 
Often thou givest Towhom thou shouldest not 


To the base man The victory.” 
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Odin at this onslaught loses his temper, and reminds 
Loki of a questionable incident in his past career, which 
is best left in the mythological obscurity which veils 
it, but All-Father concludes after rehearsing it by 
saying— 


“ That methinks Was scandalous.” 


The undaunted Loki returns with interest this 
personal attack by reference to an early adventure of 
Odin’s when similarly to the practice of other gods in 
other creeds he incarnated himself and wandered 


among men in disguise— 


24 “They say thou sneakedst About in Samsée 


From house to house As a spae-wife 
Thou cheatedst men As a mumming juggler 
That methinks Was scandalous.” 


At this guia pro quo the wife of Odin intervenes, 
and prudently advises both divinities, with a certain 
Mephistophelian cynicism which reminds one of more 


modern poetry— 


“Your own histories Ye should never 
Mention before The world— 

What ye two Aesir In old times did— 
Your early deeds ~ Hide from the folk.” 


This certainly has a sceptical flavour about it quite 


irreconcilable with any notion that the lay is of the 


13 
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early mythological period. Hereupon an encounter 
ensues between the consort of Odin and Loki. He 
charges her with infidelity to Odin, but in a mythical 
manner, beneath the surface of which lies a reference 
to the early tritheistic unity of Odin with his brothers 
Vili and Ve, so that it is difficult to say what the 
precise meaning of the verse may be. At all events, 
Frigga resents the charge by saying that if her son 
Baldur had been present Loki had soon found a match 
in fight. He replies, glorying that he caused Baldur’s 
death. Hereupon the Aphrodite of the North, the 


goddess of love and beauty—Freja—addresses him— 


29 “Wrong art thou, Loki That thou rehearsest 


Thy own Deeds of shame, 
Frigga well knoweth All that shall happen 
Although she Never reveals it.” 
Loki. 
30 “Silence thou Freja, I know thee wholly : 
Of no single fault Art thou free 
Of the gods and elves Who are here within, 
A paramour Art thou to each. 
Freja. 
31 Thy tongue outrages Yet I fear for thee : 
To thee little good It will bring 
Hostile to thee Are Aesir and Asynior 


Unhappy thou Farest home. 
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To this Loki replies with redoubled fierceness, 
making new charges against her, and the god Niord 
intervenes, saying that these false charges will not 


burt Freja, “the fair adorned,” but that he thinks— 
“This reprobate’s staying ’*Mid gods is strange,” 


And now ensues a tirade of abuse of Niord which is 
not presentable in modern dress. The god Tyr inter- 
feres next to screen Niord, but fares no better : covered 
with scorn and ribaldry, he is silenced by Loki, whom 


Freyr is bold enough to address— 


41 “Fettered lies Fenrir, Before the flood 


Until the gods Vanish away : 
So with thee shall it be —_If thou art not silent 
At length thou Mischief-maker.” 


To him Loki dauntlessly replies in such a manner 
as to provoke to speech on behalf of his master Freyr’s 


servant Byggvir, who says— 


43 “Were I of the race Of the noble Freyr, 


And had so High a seat, 
I’dpoundtheetomarrow Thou insolent crow, 
And crush every Bone in thy body.” 


The retort of Loki is full of contemptuous scorn. 


He does not stoop to address Byggvir, as he had done 
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the other deities whom he had abused, but merely 


speaks of him— 


44 “ What creature is this I see crawling there 


And snapping After its food ? 
It whispers always In Freyr’s ear, 
And with maid’s work —_ Busies itself.” 


Next follow similar encounters with Heimdal, the 
warder of the gods, and with Skadi, the daughter of 
Thiassi: the latter dialogue is closed by the. cool, 


sardonic reminder— 


52 “ More gently thou Spakest once to me, 
When me to thy bed Thou invitedst : 
Of this I think now When more precisely 
Our actions we Have to relate.” 


The pretence here of accuracy, and the calmness, as 
contrasted with the bitterness of some of Loki’s fore- 
going speeches, of the statement, gives it a certain 
diabolic humour. 

Then stepped Sif, wife of Thor, forward and poured 
mead to Loki in the ice-goblet, and said— 


53 “ Hail now Loki, The goblet I reach thee, 
Of last year’s Mead it is full, 
That me alone Of the Aesir kindred 


Thou shouldest leave Uncalumniated.” 
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He took the goblet, drank, and said— 


54 “Thou shouldst have 


been spared Hadst thou been chaste 
And faithful remained To thy spouse 
But one I know, And know him right well 
Who a cuckold Made even the Thunderer 
And that was Loki the crafty.” 


Then said Beyla— 


55 “‘All the rocks quake, From his hill-journey 
Returneth the Thunderer home— 
He’ll bring to silence Who here poureth shame 
On the high gods all And their guests,” 


Loki. 
56 Be silent Beyla, Wife of Byggvir ; 
Of all misdeeds Thou art full ; 
Nomonstermorewicked Is among Aesir ; 
Thou slut— Thou worthy of curses. 


“Then arrived Thor.” As we ventured to in- 
dicate one point of the drama well suited for the 
painter, so now we pause at this for a similar reason. 
In the full presence of the gods—enraged, outraged, 
and defied : of the Asynior glowing with fury at the 
treatment to which they had been compelled to submit, 
stands Loki the mischief-maker, insolent, malevolent, 
scornful, and cool—a Norse Mephistopheles, with all 
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/ 
the diabolic cunning and malice which Goethe bor- 


rowed, wherewith to endow a later incarnation of the 
Evil Principle a thousand years afterwards—when, amid 
storm and thunder, lightning and tempest, and the 
roar of earthquakes, the Thunderer enters to confront 
the enemy of gods and men, and to vindicate the 


offended majesty of the Aesir. He said— 


57 ‘Silence vile wretch Else shall Miélnir 
My hammer Close thy mouth ; 
Fromthroatandshoulder I shall hew thee down, 
So that thy Life departs.” 


But, unabashed at the mighty presence of Thor, Loki 


says sneeringly— 


58 “Lo, Earth’s son Has entered ; 
Now gnash well Thy teeth Thor.” 


And he proceeds to taunt him with his powerlessness 
in the approaching overthrow of the gods, when with 
the rest of the Aesir Thor shall perish. Thor again 
threatens him with condign punishment if he be not 


silent, and Loki answers— 


63 ‘* Long years to live I fully intend 
In spite of thy Hammer-hits ; ”’ 


and again ridicules Thor by referring to his mythic 
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adventures with the giant Skrymir, when Thor had 
rather the worst of it. But the Thunderer, now 
fairly roused, replies so energetically that Loki at 
last thinks it time to depart, and that he had as 


well go, and not stand on the order of his going. 


So says he— 
64 “TI sang before Aesir Before Aesir sons, 
What I in my heart Did have ; 
Now I depart, To thee only yielding, 
For I doubt not That thou wilt crush me.” 


And then addressing Oegir, and with a final prediction 
of the overthrow of the Aesir— 


“One banquet thou gavest. No more henceforth 


Shalt thou the gods Entertain ; 
All thy wealth Here within 
The flames shall Devour, 
And rush then Over thee.” 


“Thereupon” (concludes the prose ending of the 
lay) “ Loki took the form of a salmon, and leapt into 
the waterfall, Franangr. Then the Aesir caught him, 
and bound him with the entrails of his son Nari. But 
his other son, Narfi, was changed into a wolf. Skadi 
took then a venomous serpent and hung it up above 
Loki’s face, and the serpent dropped venom. Sigun, 


Loki’s wife, sat down near him and held a bowl under 
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the venom drops, But when the bowl was full she 
bore away the venom ; meanwhile the venom dropped 
on Loki’s face, at which he twists himself so violently 
that the whole earth trembles. That is now named 
Earthquake.” 

And so ends the old song. 


The Gripis-Spa 
FROM THE ELDER EDDA 


HE essential and striking difference that exists 
between the manner in which the same events 
are recorded alike in the Teutsch Nibelungen Lied 
and in the Norse Elder Edda consists in this—that 
while the singer of the Nibelungen presents us with 
one grand epic in which, in connected and regularly 
developed form, the action moves on as a dramatic 
whole ; the Eddaic poet or poets offer a set of distinct 
pictures, in each of which a particular point of the 
drama has been seized on and brought out, to the 
exclusion of all others which are not immediately 
necessary either as background or as accessories. 
Thus in the Eddaic lays, the great events of the 
Sigurd mythus are’ separately handled. The finding 
of the Hoard; the wooing of Gudrun; the proxy- 


marriage of Brynhild; the murder of Sigurd; the 
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death of Brynhild ; and the reverige of Gudrun are the 
grand subjects of separate lays. 

The Norse poems have not the dramatic art nor 
the graceful, if copious, diffuseness of the Nibelungen. 
Sternly simple in manner, and brief and terse in 
language, they have their peculiar beauty and merits. 

Here you find no useless words; not one super- 
fluous phrase, yet not one a-wanting to convey the 
poet’s meaning, and to bring straight home to the 
hearer precisely what is intended. "The Norseman 
had other things to do than gracefully to spin out 
infinite nothings. Time and writing-materials and 
hearers’ patience in those days restricted the ancient 
singer to a laudable brevity, had not his own sense 
of what was poetically fitting been sufficient to keep 
him from such sins against true taste. 

But as they are, we have these early lays. They 
bear on the surface the evidence of their old Northern 
source. The short, stern, unrhymed versification in 
which they are composed—the chief element of which 
was an alliteration, which in modern translation it 
is almost impossible to imitate—compels to a condensa- 
tion of words. ‘The rhythm alone we can endeavour 
to represent, though perhaps not so successfully as 
to reproduce the alternate rise and fall of the line 


of the Old Norse original, where in stern, emphatic 
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sharp cling-clang the words fall on the ear with 
the sound of the smith’s hammer on an echoing 
anvil, 

And, indeed, these Eddaic lays are bits of hammered 
iron-work, The ore is of the best. Dug out of the 
central gloom of the dark depths in that mysterious 
Eastern land, it has been fused in the roaring furnace 
of the poetic fancy and wild visions of a millennium 
of years. On many a Norse stithy have the old 
artists thrown the red-hot iron ere it was finally 


beat and welded into its latest shape. It has been 


‘« dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom.” 


Evidences of human sympathies are not a-wanting— 
traces of mortal joys and sorrows. For these Norse 
folk were men and women like ourselves after all, 
and well knew what love and grief and anger and pity 
were, as well as we do, although we live in the year 
1874. 

In the antique mirror of the Gripis-Spa we still 
may trace our ancestors’ lineaments and recognise, 
not without pride, a family likeness, 

The Gripis-Spa is by internal evidence of the later 
period of the Eddaic songs. It has not the archaic 


simplicity and almost childlike want of consecutiveness 
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which characterise the more ancient lays and afford 
proof of their primeval age. There is here a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. The poet has his subject 
clearly before him, and works it out into a complete 
whole, in which nature and art combine to present 
us with a true poem. Whether the compiler of the 
Elder Edda was the author of the Gripis-Spa must 
be left undecided. It seems not unlikely that its 
author, whoever he may have been, was acquainted 
with all the existing traditions touching Sigurd, and 
meant by this poem to furnish an epitome of his story. 
He does this by throwing into the form of a prophecy, 
delivered by Gripir, all the chief events of the hero’s 
career, and so giving a panoramic view of Sigurd’s 
life. The idea is clearly conceived and accurately 
wrought out. 

The lay is introduced by a short prose preface, 
which says— 

“ Gripir was the son of Eylimis, brother of Heordis ; 
he ruled the land, and was of all men the wisest and 
most far-seeing. Sigurd rode alone, and came to 
Gripir’s hall. Sigurd was easily known. He met a 
man before the hall who was called Geitir. Then 
desired Sigurd speech with him and said— 


1 “Who dwelleth here In this castle ? 
How name the people This king of men ?” 
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This manner of introducing the dramatis persone 
of an Eddaic lay is not characteristic of the Gripis-Spa 
alone. In the Qgis-drekka the action commences in 
a similar manner by Loki meeting Qégri’s servant 
outside his door, and conversing with him. 

The primitive Norse dramatist has a predilection 
for dialogue. Where the modern play-wright would 
adopt the expedient of a soliloquy explanatory of the 
situation, the Eddaic song-writer prefers a dialogue 
in the form of query and answer, in which the 
points necessary for the due understanding of the 
piece are brought clearly out before the hearer or 
ancient and the reader of modern days— 

Geitir quoth : 


2 “Gripir, hight The ruler of men, 
Who rules the firmland And the people.” 


Sigurd quoth : 


3 “Is the wise King Home in the land? 
Will he, the Prince, With me go to speak ? 
Speech requireth The unknown man. 

I wish quickly To find Gripir.” 


Geitir quoth : 
4 “This will the gracious 
King Of Geitir question, 
Who may the man be That speech asks of Gripir?” 
Sigurd quoth : 


5 ‘Sigurd I am named, Born to Sigmund, 
But Heordis is The King’s mother.” 
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6 Then went Geitir 
“Here is a man without, 
He is noble 
He will, Lord, 


7 Went from the chamber 
And greeted well 
“* Be welcome, Sigurd, 
But thou, Geitir, 
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To speak with Gripir: 
Unknown, come ; 

Of countenance ; 
Meeting have with thee.” 


The Prince of heroes, 
The new-come King: 
Hadst thou come sooner ; 
The King’s horse take.” 


The phrase in the third line of this verse may mean 


that Sigurd had been welcome ere now had he 


come, or that Gripir wished that he could have 


received him with more ceremony. ‘The transition 


in the fourth line by the turning aside of Gripir 


to give orders to his attendant to take Sigurd’s horse 


from him, is not usual in Norse poetry. 


8 To speak began they ; 
When the wise coun- 
selled 
“Say to me, if thou 
knowest, 
How will Sigurd’s 


Gripir quoth : 
9g “Thou wilt the man be 
And the highest born 
In gifts abounding, 
Noble of visage 


Much was to talk or 
Fatefully met ; 


Mother-brother,? 
Life-web be wove ?” 


Beneath the sun greatest 
Of all princes, 

In flight sparing, 

And in words wise.” 


t In the preface Gripir is described as “ brother of Heordis,” Sigurd’s 


mother. 
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Sigurd quoth : 

10 “Say, gracious King, 
Show unto Sigurd, 
What shall first chance 
When from thy house 


Gripir quoth : 

11 “First wilt thou, Prince, 
And all Eylima’s 
Thou wilt the cruel 
The brave hew down 


Sigurd quoth : 

12 “Say, noble King, 
Right truthfully, 
Seest thou Sigurd’s 
Whose fame shall spread 


Gripir quoth : 

13 “Alone shalt thou slay 
Him who ravenous 
Thou wilt give 
Regnir and Fafnir ; 


Sigurd quoth : 

14 “ Treasure shall I have 
Such fight with men 
Look in thy mind, 
How shall be wove 


Gripir quoth : 

15 “ Thou shalt find out 
And take away 
Gold shalt thou lade 
So ridest thou to Guiki, 


IgI 


Straight as I ask thee, 
If thou foresee it, 
For my welfare, 

I have departed ?” 


Avenge thy father, 
Woes avenge ; 
Sons of Hulding 
And victory have.” 


Of my own kindred, 

As we speak from the heart, 
Brave deeds beforehand, 
Beneath heaven’s tent ?” 


The glittering dragon 
Lives on Gnita’s heath ; 
Unto death both 

True,’ saith Gripir.” 


If I accomplish 

As now thou sayest ; 
And say further 

My web of life.” 


Fafnir’s dwelling, 
The fair treasure. 
On Grani’s back ; 
War clad hero.” 
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Sigurd quoth : 

16 “Still to the Prince, 
Far-seeing King, 
Guest of Guiki I am 
How then shall be wove 


Gripir quoth : 

17 “Sleeps on the mountain 
Gleaming in corslet. 
Thou wilt hew, 

The corslet burst open 


Sigurd quoth : 

18 “Burst is the corslet, 
The woman who 
What will the wise one 
That to the Prince’s 


Gripir quoth : 
19 “She will to thee 
mighty 
All that to have 
And in every tongue 
Salves for healing ; 


Sigurd quoth : 

20 “ Now is that over, 
And I am ready 
Look in thy soul, 
How shall further be 
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In heart-felt words, 
Thou must more say : 
And I go thence : 
My web of life?” 


A Prince’s daughter,* 
After Helgi’s death 

With the sharp sword 
With Fafnir’s slayer.” 


The maiden speaketh, 
From sleep awakes : 
In truth say to Sigurd 
Welfare may be ?” 


Runes make known, 
Men desire, 

Of man to speak, 
Hail, O King!” 


Learned is the wisdom, 
Thence to journey. 
And say again, 

The web of my life?” 


t Brynhild, the original Sleeping Beauty, who, according to Norse 
mythology, put to sleep by Odin’s magic, lies in full armour, girdled 
round by hedge of flame until the deliverer Sigurd should come, who 
alone is able to ride through the fiery walls, and with sharp steel cut 


open the maiden’s gleaming corslet. 
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Gripir quoth : 

21 “Thou shalt come to 
And a glad guest be 
Ended is, Sigurd, 
More than this 


Sigurd quoth: 

22 “Now brings me grief 
For thou farther, 
Knowest thou so great 
That thou, Gripir, 


Gripir quoth: 

23 “To me was given 
With men’s eyes 
Not with truth name me 
Or all-foreseeing ; 


Sigurd quoth: 

24 “On earth below 
Who more foreseeth 
Thou shalt not hide 
Or woe-bringing 


Gripir quoth : 

25 “Shame is not 
Fear thou that not, 
For with glory, 

O sword-swinger, 


Sigurd quoth : 

26 “Ill, methinks, 
From the King 
The path show me 
Mother-brother, 
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Heimir’s dwelling 
Of the people’s King. 
What I foresee : 

Ask not of Gripir.” 


The word that thou speakest: 
King, foreseeth ; 

Woe for Sigurd 

Wilt no more say ?” 


Thy life’s youth-time 
To see clearly ; 

Wise in counsel 

Ended is what I know.” 


No man know I 
Than thou, Gripir ; 
What is grievous 
In my destiny.” 


For thee appointed ; 
Noble stripling ! 

While men breathe, 
Thy name endures,” 


Shall Sigurd depart 

If he hear no farther : 
(For it lieth before thee), 
If thou wilt.” 
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Gripir quoth: 
27 “Nowwill I all things Show to Sigurd, 


Since the Prince Forceth me thereto ; 
Know of a surety, For I lie not, 
A day of death Is to thee appointed,” 


Sigurd quoth: 
28 “J wish not the anger Of the great King: 


Good counsel, rather, I ask of Geitir: 
Now I will know, However evil, 
What will surely Sigurd befall.”’ 


This brings us to the crisis of the poem. ‘The 
unwilling seer finds himself compelled to lift the veil 
of the future for his kinsman. He had striven to 
avoid it ; had dwelt only on the early deeds of Sigurd, 
and had foretold those Hercules labours through which 
he was to win name and fame, and tocome unscathed. 
He had refused to look beyond— 


“ More than this Ask not of Gripir.”’ 


But the stripling hero is not satisfied, not daunted. 
Fearlessly, resolutely, he will go to meet all that lies 
before him. ‘There is nothing that will hold him 
back. Here we have the genuine typical Northman, 
who lives through all the ages and abounds in our 
own times, either as the Iceland Njal, who lies down 


in his burning house with his wife and little grandson 
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by him, and turns a deaf ear to the threats or promises 
of his furious foes; or as the English private who 
went down in the burning troopship, standing as on 
parade ; or as the Prussian infantry, who marched 
calmly into the morasses of Prague; or as_ the 
American Northern colonel, who deliberately took 
command of the first black regiment in the Federal 
war. ‘They are all the same. They are all of the 
same old stock. “They came out of the dim far East 
in the dim gray dawn of immemorial time: and this 
Sigurd of the Hdda—this Siegfried of the Nibelungen— 
was the earliest blossom of that great tree of human 
life which has thrust its roots far down in primeval 
history, and is even now overshadowing the whole 
earth with the mighty spread of its boughs. As we 
mark this prehistoric hero standing before the seer, we 
see the type of the Germanic race: brave, patient, 
unyielding, fronting all manner of perilous futures 
without faltering, but without bravado or even self- 
consciousness, designing no prophesying of smooth 
things, and shrinking from no revealing of danger or 
death. 

We come now to that point in the action of the 
poem when it first touches the events related in 
somewhat varied form in the Nibelungen Lied: events 


leading up to the tragedy which ended in Attila’s hall. 
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The seer has consented : he will all things show to 


Sigurd: of all that is known to him he will keep 


nothing back. 


Gripir quoth : 

29 “Amaidiswith Heimir 
Her Brynhild 
Daughter of Budli: 
The inflexible 


Sigurd quoth: 

30 “ What is it to me 
Fair of countenance, 
That shalt thou, Gripir, 
Since thou the fate 


Gripir quoth : 

31 ‘She will destroy 
The fair-countenanced 
Thousleepest no sleep, 
Thou heedest no man 


Sigurd quoth : 

32 ‘What will alleviate 
Say thou Gripir 
Will I the maid 
This all beautiful 


Gripir quoth : 

33 “Ye will oaths take 
Firm and fast, 
Art thou with Guiki 
Thou thinkest not on 


Fair of countenance ; 
The people name, 
But King Heimir 
Maiden rears.” 


‘That the maid is 
Reared by Heimir 
Wholly tell me, 
Of all foreseeth.” 


All thy pleasure, 

Foster-daughter of Heimir : 

Thou judgest no cause, 

When thou seest not the 
maid.” 


Sigurd’s destiny ? 
Tf thou can’st see it, 
By treasure get ? 
King’s daughter.” 


Both together, 

But none maintain : 
Guest for one night, 
Heimir’s foster-daughter.” 
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Sigurd quoth : 


34. “ How is that, Gripir ? 
Seest thou lightness 
That I to the maid 
Whom whole-hearted 


Gripir quoth : 
35 “ Thou shalt, King, 
Thou shalt for Grim- 
hild’s 
The white-veiled wife 
She dealeth craftily 


Sigurd quoth: 


36 “Will I vow friendship 
And Gudrun 
Well married, then, 
Tf oaths broken 


Gripir quoth : 

37 “Thee will Grimhild 
She will incite thee 
For the hand of Gunnar, 
Readily goest thou 


Sigurd quoth : 
38 “Evil things are before 
me ; 
Wholly wavers 
If I shall woo 
Whom J love well 
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Say now to my face, 
In my nature— 

My word shall break, 
I seemed to love?” 


For others treachery 


Plots atone 
Offereth thee her daughter ; 
With thee, the King.” 


With Gunnar’s brethren, 
Go to espouse? 

Were I the Prince, 

Did not grieve me.” 


Deceive wholly ; 

To woo Brynhild ; 

King of men, 

On the Queen’s journey.” 


That see I well 

Sigurd’s wisdom, 

The noble maiden. 

For the hand of another.” 
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Gripir quoth : 

39 “Ye will oaths take 
Gunnar and Haugni 
Ye will change bodies 
Gunnar and thou ! 


Sigurd quoth : 


40 “ How shall that be? 
Body and nature 
There must be hidden 
Horrid in all wise 


Gripir quoth : 

41 “Thou hast Gunnar’s 
But thine own mighty 
Thou wilt espouse 
Foster - daughter of 

Heimir 


Sigurd quoth : 
42 “Tl is it for Sigurd 
Basest of men 


I would not 
The King’s daughter, 


Gripir quoth : 
43 “ Thou wilt rest 
By the maid stainless 


Therefore with honour 


Ruler of people, 


All together ; 

And thou, Prince, third, 
When on the journey 
Gripir lies not !” 


How shall we exchange 
When on the journey ? 
Another treachery, 

Speak further, Gripir.” 


Form and nature, 
Words and thoughts ; 
The high-hearted 


None may avert it.” 


When he shall be called 
For such evil deeds, 
With craft deceive 

The fairest I know.”’ 


Leader of hosts, 

As by thy Mother : 
For evermore, 

Thy name endures.” 
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44. “ Drunk together Shall be the bridal 
Of Sigurd and Gunnar In Guiki’s halls: 
Then change ye gar- 
ments When ye both home fare, 
But each keepeth His own spirit.” 


This portion of the prophecy relates to that fateful 
marriage of Brynhild by Sigurd, as proxy for Gunnar, 
from which sprang so dire results and such innumer- 
able woes. Both the Teutonic and the Norse tradi- 
tions concur in this, that from that marriage ensued 
the deadly feud between the two women. The 
Nibelungen and the Edda differ, however, in detail, so 
far that while the former attributes the open break- 
ing out of mutual jealousy and rage to the rash 
boasting of Gudrun when, roused to anger, she wished 
to humiliate Brynhild in the famous scene at the 
church door, the latter attributes it to Brynhild 
herself, who, out of furious jealousy, calumniated 
herself and Sigurd in order to wound Gudrun and 
sow discord between her and her lord. 

But the character of the noble and fearless Sigurd is 
well maintained. As the veil of the future rolls slowly 
away before his searching look his heart does not fail 
him. ‘Though clouds and darkness are around him, 
and only lurid flashes from time to time lighten up the 


tumultuous scene before him, into which he himself is 
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surely yet knowingly to journey, the brave man is not 
appalled. Only by a natural shrinking of astonishment, 
which is truly and well portrayed, does the chivalrous 
and honourable man show his inward abhorrence at the 
dark deeds which are appointed him. ‘Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do these things?” Be drawn 
into deceit, perjury, blood-guiltiness towards sworn 
friends! Yet he reproaches not the seer for presenting 
to him a destiny so repulsive; blames him not for 
complying with his request, or for discharging his 
prophet’s office; rages not against the inevitable 
which awaits him. No grander figure stands out 
in the mythical gallery of the North. 

Not less striking is the desire of Gripir all through 
the vision to repudiate the possibility of Sigurd’s being 
of his own accord dishonoured, Ina verse which even 
through the disguise of our own tongue—which fails 
to represent the sharp, terse, clear-cut original—still 
flashes forth noble scorn at any such anticipation, 


he has said— 


“Shame is not For thee appointed ; 
Fear thou that not, Noble stripling ! 

For with glory, While men breathe, 
O sword-swinger ! Thy name endures.” 


And again in verse 43 he reiterates that, for his 
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chivalrous treatment of Brynhild, for evermore his 


name shall endure with honour. 


But wondering at the complication which is to 


come to pass, and seeing no explanation of the position 


which is allotted to him— 


Sigurd quoth : 

45 “A noble wife 
Great among men 
When for three nights 
Sleeps by me 


46 “How will it stand then 
Sworn among brothers? 
Shall peace and joy 
After these things, 


Gripir quoth : 
47 “The oaththouremem- 
berest, 
Thou lovest Gudrun 
But Brynhild thinketh 
The crafty wife planneth 


Will Gunnar marry, 
But say to me, Gripir, 
The proud sword-bride 
(Thing unheard of), * 


With our friendship 
Say thou, Gripir, 
Be unto Gunnar, 
Or unto me?” 


But must be silent ; 

In true wedlock, 

Ill of her marriage : 
Her wrongs to avenge.” 


t This phrase refers to the placing by Sigurd of his naked sword between 
him and his proxy-bride when they mounted the marriage-bed. So in the 
“ Lay of Sigurd,” verse 65, Brynhild in her death-scene says— 


6 Lay in the midst 

The sharp-edged steel, . 
As when we twain 

And were named 


The sword, ring-adorned ; 
So laid between us, 

One bed ascended, 

With the name of wedlock.’ 


This was when the funeral pile was being prepared on which Brynhild 


was to burn with Sigurd, 
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Sigurd quoth : 


48 “ What atonement 
For the wrongs 
Sworn oaths from me 
But no fulfilment, 


Gripir quoth : 

49 “She will to Gunnar 
That thou not well 
Which the great King, 
The heir of Guiki, 


Sigurd quoth : 

50 “How is that, Gripir, 
Will I guilty be 
Or lieth on me, 
And on herself too? 


Gripir quoth : 

51 “The mighty Queen 
And from her anguish 
No dishonour 
Although with craft 


Sigurd quoth : 

52 ‘ Will the wise Gunnar 
Gudorm and Haugni 
Will the sons of Guiki 
Redden their swords’ 

edge? 
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Shall she receive 
On her committed ? 
Has the crafty wife 
And little joy.” 


Straightway say 

The oath hast kept, 
With whole heart, 
With thee had made.” 


Tell that unto me? 

In this matter, 

The praiseworthy wife, 
Say thou Gripir.” 


From rage against thee 
Hath contrived it ; 
Hast thou done her, 
Ye have deceived her.” 


Be led by her counsel ? 
Shall they, too, follow? 
In me their comrade, 
Say further, Gripir.” 
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Gripir quoth : 
53 “Then is Gudrun 
For her brothers 


Nevermore, henceforth, 
To the Queen ; 


54 “One thing must comfort 
thee, 
This boon is granted 
No more famous 
Under the sun’s seat 


Sigurd quoth : 

55 ‘ Hail and farewell ! 
Now hast thou Gripir, 
Willingly hadst thou 
Of my life’s course 
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Fierce at heart, 

Thy death compass ; 
Shall joy be 

That causeth Grimhild.” 


Leader of armies ; 


For thy lifetime— 
Man on earth comes 
Than thou Sigurd.” 


Fate none can conquer 
Done as I bade thee: 
Foretold better 

If thou couldest.” 


And so he rides away into the future, now no more 


unknown, unappalled, uncomplaining— 


“¢ Hail and farewell ! 


Fate none can conquer.” 


The brave man can but go forward to whatever 


awaits him, determined that whatever may fail him, 
his own heart shall not. He rides on to trouble, peril, 
bitter grief, and death. For so was his lot appointed. 
But, as his kinsman foretold, his name with glory 
endured forever in the memories and in the mouths of 


the whole Northern race. 
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From the Upper Rhine to the roaring geysers of 
Iceland his name stands pre-eminent in the prehistoric 
annals of his folk ; and with but variations in detail is 
the wonderful story of Sigurd’s doom, Gudrun’s woes, 
Haugni’s courage, and Brynhild’s fierce and unappeas- 
able rage, handed down to us of latest ages. That 
Sigurd was foully murdered, all versions of the tradition 
agree. In the prose ending of the Brynhilda’s quidha 
(the second lay of Brynhild) the variations are suc- 


cinctly mentioned. In the lay itself the story is— 


‘“‘ Alone then Haugni Thereto made answer 
Hewn have we Sigurd With the sword ; down 
The horse hangs his head Over the dead King.” 


And in the prose ending we read— 

‘ Here is it said in this lay, of the death of Sigurd. 
And it seems by this that they slew him within, in 
his bed, him sleeping.t But Teutsch men relate that 


they slew him without, in the wood. And so saith it 


t So in the Sigurd’s Lay— 


‘Asleep was Gudrun In her bed 
Without care Beside Sigurd, 
But she awoke, Joyless, 

When she floated In Sigurd’s blood.’ 


“ Sigurd-quide,” 


ver, 32. 
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in the old Lay of Gudrun that Sigurd and Guiki’s sons 
were riding to the Thing when they slew him. But 
they say all together, that they betrayed him in faith, 


and murdered him unarmed and unawares. 


Brynhildar Gritha 


(A PRESERVED FRAGMENT OF THE SECOND LAY OF 
BRYNHILD) 


“What has Sigurd Then committed 
That thou the brave one Wilt of life bereave ?” 


2 
Gunnar quoth : 
“To me hath Sigurd Oaths sworn 
Oaths hath he sworn And all hath broken 
‘Then betrayed he me When he should have been 


Of all oaths The one maintainer ” 
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Haugni quoth : 
“Thus hath Brynhild 
From rage induced 
She grudges Gudrun 
And therefore useth 


“ Some roasted wolf-flesh 
Some unto Guttorm 
Before they could 

On the brave hero 


Without stood Gudrun 
And she this word 
“ Where is now Sigurd 


Who of my brothers 


Alone then Ragni 
“ Hewn have we Sigurd 


His horse his head hangs 


Evil things to do 

This woe to work 

Her good wedlock 
Thee for her purpose ” 


Some hewed down dragons 
Of wolf-flesh gave 

The mischief desiring 
Their hands lay ” 


Guiki’s daughter 
First of all spake : 
Lord of men 

In front did ride?” 


‘Thereto made answer: 
With the sword asunder 
Over the dead king ” 
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Then spoke them Brynhild 
“Well shall ye enjoy 
Alone would Sigurd 

If he a little longer 


“It was not seemly 
Over Guiki’s heirs 
When he five sons 
In battle array 


Laughed then Brynhild 
Laughed once 

Well shall ye enjoy 
When ye the bold king 


Then spake this Gudrun 
“ Much speakest thou 
Evil seize this Gunnar 


Rage, greedy hearts 
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Budli’s daughter 
Lands and weapons 


Over all have ruled 
Life had held ” 


That he should so rule 
And all the people 
War-thirsty 

Had begotten ” 


(The borg all echoed). 
With her whole heart 
Lands and weapons 
Caused to fall 


Guiki’s daughter 
Of mighty crimes 
Sigurd’s murderer 


Vengeance shall find them” 
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Fallen was Sigurd 
From the tree a raven 
“In you shall Atli 


‘You murderers shall 


High was it at even 
‘There was many a 
All were asleep 


Gunnar alone waked 


His foot moved he 
‘That did consider 
What in contention 


The raven and eagle 


Awoke Brynhild 
The shield-maiden 
Hinder me or let me 
The woe to tell 


Southward by the Rhine 
Loudly croaked 
The sword’s edge redden 


Broken oaths destroy ” 


Much was drunk 
Light word spoken 
Who in bed were 
Longer than all 


13 
Much began to speak 
The leader of armies 
Both did say 
As they rode home. 


14 
Budli’s daughter 
Short before day 
The deed is done 
Or silent die 


15 
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15 
All men silent At that word 
None understood The woman’s mind 
When she weeping Began to say 
That which laughing She heroes bade 

16 
“Came before me Gunnar Grim in sleep 
Dead all in hall I had a cold bed 
But thou king Rodest joyless 
With chains fettered In the foes’ army 

17 
So shall all Your Niflungen race 
Lose your power Ye faith-breakers 

18 
Thinkest thou not Gunnar ‘That it was enough 
That in our track Your blood ran together 
Now hast thou him All with evil repaid 
He who the foremost Of all was found 

19 
That was seen When he had ridden 
This mighty one to me For this to woo me 
How the host-leader Had before 


His oath kept To the young hero 
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20 
The bone-cutter laid he Adorned with gold 
The all-mighty king In midst between us 
With fire were the edges Outside whetted 
But with poison drops Within anointed.” 


King Olaf Tryggvisson 


MONG tthe pictured windows of the Town 
Hall of Lerwick, which represent the chief 
historic figures of the Norse period of the ancient 
Earldom of Orkney and Shetland, there is one in 
which a crowned king and queen appear standing side 
by side ; in the background of the kingly figure, a dog 
lies at his master’s feet—a dog famed in story. The 
king is Olaf of Norway—first of that name; the 
queen is his wife Thyri; the dog is King Olaf’s 
hound “ Vigi ”—a great wolf-hound whom his master 
got in Ireland when on a war cruise there. And 
these three, once for a brief space, companions together 
amid many changes and chances—bound together in 
the bundle of this brief earthly life, had it also 
appointed to them that even in death they were not 
divided. 
This King Olaf, generally known as Olaf Trygg- 
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visson to distinguish him from the other Olaf who lived 
a generation later, and who is best known as Saint 
Olaf, or Olaf Haraldsson, was king of Norway in the 
very end of the tenth century. His reign began in 
995, and closed in the year 1000, in a strange and 
tragic way, whereof much has been written in the 
old Northern chronicles: his whole term as king was 
thus only five years, but they were eventful ones in 
Norse history, and bore much fruit, not only in the 
merely local field of the North, but in European 
politics generally. 

Carlyle calls him “a magnificent, far-shining man”; 
and again he says: “strangely he remains still a 
shining figure to us; the wildly beautifullest man in 
body and soul that one has ever heard of in the 
North.” While the latest writers and authorities on 
Northern matters, the editors of the “Corpus Boreale,” 
recently issued by the Clarendon Press, say— 

“The greatest of all the Northern kings, his life is 
an episode of exceeding interest. Coming out of the 
darkness, he reigns for five short years, during which 
he accomplishes his great design, the Christianising 
Norway and all her colonies ; and then in the height 
of his glory, with ‘the halo of holiness and heroism 
undimmed on his head, he vanishes again. But his 


works do not perish with him. He had done his 
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work, and though maybe his ideal of a great 
Christian Empire on the Baltic was unfulfilled, he 
had single-handed wrought the deepest change that 
has ever affected Norway. His noble presence 
brightens the Sagas whenever it appears, like a ray 
of sunshine gleaming across the dark, shadowy depths 
of a Northern firth. All bear witness to the 
wonderful charm which his personality exercised over 
all that was near him, so that like the holy King 
Lewis (who, however, falls short of Olaf), he was felt 
to be an unearthly, superhuman being by those who 
knew him. His singular beauty, his lofty stature, 
golden hair and peerless skill in bodily feats, made 
him the typical Norseman of the old heroic times, 
a model king.” ! 

King Olaf Tryggvisson was of the blood-royal of 
Norway, being great-grandson of King Harald Fair- 
hair, to whose crown, in course of time, he succeeded. 
Harald Fairhair was the first king of Norway. He 
took in hand the building up of the country into one 
realm under one head : the establishing of order and 
of public law. Before his time the land was under 
separate local chiefs or kinglets, each of whom did 
what was right in his own eyes and wrong in those of 


his neighbours, and constant civil war was the rule. 


* “ Corpus Poeticum Boreale,”’ vol. ii. p. 83. 
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Harald subjugated them all, forced them to own him 
as sovereign head: followed up the Vikings who 
resisted him across the Western sea to Orkney, 
Shetland, Faroe : brought these lands under his sway, 
and settled some form of government in each group of 
islands, Of the Northern Earldom, the story is told 
in the Orkney Saga, whence it has been copied into 
all the subsequent local histories and guide-books, how 
King Harald gave his friend Rognvald (another 
William to another Bismarck) the Earldom of Orkney 
and Shetland, and how from that famous Earl all the 
Norman dukes and Queen Victoria herself is lineally 
descended. King Harald died about the year 940, 
aged eighty-three, leaving Norway one realm, but still 
heathen. Christianity had not yet penetrated into the 
North. Old King Harald’s life-task was the building 
up of Norway into one State ; it was the long talk of 
his children’s children to turn it from Norse paganism 
to a Christian land. He himself lived and died 
heathen. _ 

But even in the old king’s times, the sound of the 
coming change in creed, laws and customs was heard 
all over the North, His son Hakon, surnamed the 
Good, became Christian, and set himself in earnest to 
root out the old faith and bring in a newer and better ; 


but he had unheard-of difficulties to encounter, and for 
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generations the new creed seemed to make but little 
headway. Yet the new was growing, the old decaying 
steadily all the while, as is the way in this world. 

We have a certain difficulty in realising how it was 
that our forefathers should have hesitated to receive 
the Christian faith, or how they cared to cling to the 
old heathenism. We ourselves are saturated with 
Christian influences ; we are the product of hundreds 
of years of constantly accumulating Christian ten- 
dencies : we see all things through an atmosphere into 
which we were born and of which we cannot divest 
ourselves. “The ancient ways of thought of our own 
race are as strange and foreign to us as if we were of 
another planet. What in their eyes was lawful and 
praiseworthy, seems horrible and even incredible to 
us: their fierce cruelty, their savage customs, their 
entire ignoring of what we regard as self-evident 
things, all these strike us as incomprehensible. That 
only a few hundred years ago our own race should 
have slain men in cold blood, without pity and with- 
out remorse, offered human sacrifice as a customary 
rite, tortured their prisoners in war, exposed new-born 
children to perish, and treated their slaves more cruelly 
than the worst of men now would treat a dog, seems 
indeed strange to us. Not that wicked and cruel 


things are not done yet every day in Christian lands, 
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but the difference is that then they were approved by 
public conscience and by common law ; now they are 
done against law, and shock conscience. 

We have a vivid account of one Parliamentary 
debate in which King Hakon’s new reforming schemes 
were voted down by the old Conservative constitu- 
tional party of the day, which had more than one 
leader equal to the occasion. This glimpse into a 
stormy scene of the tenth century is worth taking. 
It was at a Thing held in the Throndhjem district, 
that King Hakon made a speech to the people, signi- 
fying that now the time was come for the putting 
away of all heathen customs, and that all Bonder 
should become Christians, and believe in one God, 
Christ the Son of Mary—renouncing entirely blood 
sacrifice and heathen idols ; should keep every seventh 
day holy, abstain from labour that day, devoting it to 
fasting and sacred meditation, When the king had 
finished, there arose by way of answer a confused 
universal murmur of entire dissent. ‘Take away 
from us our old belief, and also our time for labour !” 
they murmured in angry astonishment: “how can 
even the land be got tilled in that way?” ‘We 
cannot work if we don’t get food,” said the hand- 
labourers and the slaves. ‘It lies in King Hakon’s 


blood,” remarked others; “his father and all his 
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kindred were apt to be stingy about food, though 
liberal enough with money.” 

At length one Osbjérn, of Medalhusin Gulathal, 
stepped forward, and said in a distinct manner— 

“We Bonder thought, King Hakon, when thou 
heldest thy first Thing-day here in Throndhjem, and 
we took thee for our king, and received our odal lands 
from thee again, that we had got heaven itself. But 
now, we know not how it is, whether we have won 
freedom, or whether thou intendest anew to make us 
slaves with this wonderful proposal that we should 
renounce our faith, which our fathers before us have 
held, and all our ancestors as well, first in the age of 
burial by burning, and now in that of earth burial ; 
and yet these departed ones were much our superiors, 
and their faith too has brought prosperity to us ! 
Thee, at the same time, we have loved so much that 
we raised thee to manage all the laws of the land and 
speak as their voice to us all. And even now, it is 
our will and the vote of all Bonder to keep that pactum 
which thou gavest us here on the Thing at Froste, 
and to maintain thee as king as long as any one of us 
Bonder, who are here upon the Thing has life left ; 
provided that thou, King, wilt go fairly to work and 
demand of us only such things as are not impossible. 


But if thou wilt fix upon this thing with so great 
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obstinacy, and employ force and power, in that case, 
we Bonder have taken the resolution, all of us, to fall 
away from thee and to take for ourselves another head, 
who will so behave that we may enjoy in freedom the 
belief which is agreeable to us. Now shalt thou, 
King, choose one of these two courses before the 
Thing disperse.” 

Whereupon, adds the Chronicle, all the Bonder 
raised a mighty shout ; “ Yes, we will have it so, as 
has been said.” 1 

Thus were King Hakon’s proposals met by the 
staunch old heathen, and for long repulsed. Even 
when at length Christianity triumphed, and was 
“brought into the law,” as the phrase was, by an 
unlucky chance, bad seasons set in over Norway ; 
year after year there was scarcity, even famine, and 
great murmurings arose. “See what you have 
brought upon us with your new-fangled notions,” said 
the folk all over the North; “the gods whom you 
rejected have now rejected us, and are punishing us 
for our wickedness,” We can judge how hearty 
would be the allegiance to the new creed, when such 
beliefs were common, Although, for form’s sake, 
there was an outward compliance with Christian 
creed and ritual—doubtless for generations the old 


™ Carlyle’s “ Early Kings of Norway.” 
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heathen rites were diligently practised and more 
trusted in than all the observances of the Church. 
The eating of horse-flesh, the Yule customs, the 
practise of charms and divinations, and the faith in 
sorcery long survived, deeply rooted in the public 
consciousness. 

As the life-task of King Harald Fairhair was the 
building up of Norway, so that of King Olaf was 
the consolidation of it, and above all, the Chris- 
tianising of the whole North. The royal race of 
Norway produced capable men: they never wanted 
a man to stand before them. But of them all, the 
greatest was King Olaf. His designs were vast and 
far-reaching. He planned a great Christian Empire 
of the North, in which the Baltic was to be a lake, 
and all Europe was to be under its sway. He had 
dreams which, seven hundred years afterwards, the 
great Gustav Adolf of Sweden still shared ; dreams 
which led him to be the chief captain of Europe. 
King Olaf was but a young man when, in his thirty- 


second year, his brief course ended— 
“Short day and long remembrance,” 


his appropriate epitaph ! 
Within the few years of his manhood and reign, 


great events were crowded, and of him especially, 
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among the heroic figures of the North, it can be 


said that his memory— 


“will live alone, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, 
And dwells in heaven half the night.” 


Surely no one of princely birth had a more chequered 
career, and one so full of rapid incident. Of the 
kingly race, as has been said, his father, a grandson of 
Harald Fairhair, was slain in one of those civil broils 
which were perpetual. His mother Astrid, accompanied 
by her foster-father, Thorolf, had to flee for her life. 
Three months afterwards she gave birth to a boy, 
whom she named after her grandfather Olaf: the 
boy was born on a holm in a lake, where for some 
months, according to the legend, they lay concealed. 
Then Astrid made her way to Sweden, and was there 
two years; thence she journeyed for refuge with her 
brother, Sigurd Erikson, in Gardarike, what we now 
call Russia; but on the way they were attacked by 
Vikings, who slew the foster-father, and sold her and 
her boy for slaves. Olaf was bought for “a good 
big goat”; a man from Esthonia bought him next 
for “a good cloak,” and with this man the boy lived 
six years. His master was kind to him, and loved 
the child greatly. Already that wonderful personality, 
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which afterwards attracted all who came under its 
influence, made itself felt. Now, says the Saga, it 
chanced that Sigurd Erikson came to Esthonia to 
collect the skat, and one day rode with his men to the 
gaard (estate) where Olaf was. The boy was out- 
side playing with some others, and when he saw the 
strangers ride into the gaard he went towards them, 
as the son of a king should do, and greeted the leader. 
Sigurd saw at once that the boy was a stranger: he 
greeted him in return, and asked of his name and race. 
“JT am called Olaf,” answered he, “ of Norway is my 
race, and there was I born; my father was King 
Trygevi, Olaf’s son, and my mother is Astrid, Erik’s 
daughter.” Then Sigurd recognised Olaf as his 
sister’s son, bought the boy, and took him to 
Gardarike. Olaf was then nine years old. 

In Russia he remained and had his training until he 
was eighteen. The universal voice of Saga and 
tradition describes him as surpassingly handsome. 
Tall and powerfully made, golden-haired, beautifully 
and carefully dressed ; skilled in every manly exercise, 
he could swim, run, skate swifter than any man. 
His winning manner, his wit and humour, his gifts as 
a ready and eloquent speaker, all contribute to com- 
plete a picture of a leader of men. No doubt the 


natural tendency to exaggerate the accomplishments 
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of one loved and admired as he was, has to be 
allowed for ; but there can be no doubt of the strange 
charm which King Olaf’s presence seems to have had. 
“Hardly any king,” says Snorri, “‘ was ever so well 
obeyed ; by one class out of zeal and love, by the 
rest out of dread.” 

In his eighteenth year he went out into the greater 
world as a Viking—the then recognised profession of 
a princely Norseman. He soon showed such qualities 
of a war-captain that he drew around him the chosen 
champions of the North; the Sagas say no such 
crews were before or since as King Olaf manned his 
ships with. He cruised all over the coasts of 
Northern Europe, and along the shores of England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Hebrides. Once at the 
Scilly Isles he rested, and there fell in with some 
strange Christian monk or hermit, whom he had 
the curiosity to seek out, examine, question and 
discourse with. There, it is said, Olaf received 
Christian baptism from this hermit ; but the story is 
involved in mystery and miracle, and the certainty of 
it not easily attained. Thereafter Olaf made alliance 
with King Sweyn of Denmark for a joint invasion of 
England, and for a year or more was engaged in that 
attempt. In 990, they sailed up the Thames with 
three hundred ships and assaulted London, but the 
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venture failed with great loss to the Danes, and the 
two kings turned aside and went all over the south 
of England; Kent, Hampshire, Sussex were ravaged 
until the English king, Ethelred, bought them off 
with the yearly tribute known.as the Danegelt. Ulti- 
mately Sweyn subdued England and founded the 
Danish dynasty, which produced a brief term of 
strict government there. For about two years Olaf— 
still not King of Norway—remained in England, in 
the neighbourhood of Southampton, on terms of 
friendship with the English king, There he came to 
know Archbishop Elphege, and at this time a great 
change came over Olaf. He was publicly baptized, 
afterwards confirmed by the Archbishop; and departed 
by the west coast of England and Scotland, tarrying 
some time at the Danish court in Dublin, on his way. 
From this period his work of Christianising the North 
began. Now it was that he comes into the Orkney 
Saga—the history of the ancient Earldom of Orkney 
and Shetland—as the king who brought in Christianity 
by the baptizing of Earl Sigurd and the introduction 
of Christian priests. On his return in 995 to Norway, 
at Throndhjem he was chosen king, and his short 
and memorable reign began. For the five years he 
ruled his labours were unceasing. Devoted to three 


great purposes, his life was led; first, the consti- 
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tutional building up of Norway as one State ; second, 
the putting down of heathenism and the establishment 
of Christianity; third, the founding of a great 
Northern Empire, which was to include all*Scandi- 
navia and the Baltic lands. He was a statesman as 
well as a great soldier ; he saw and foresaw ; he was 
hundreds of years ahead of his time. But although 
he succeeded in carrying out two of his lofty purposes, 
the fulfilment of the third was denied him. The 
forces of his day were against him, a hostile league of 
Danes and Swedes was formed, he was betrayed by 
traitorous allies, and at length, on Monday, the 
gth of September, 1000, in the great sea-fight of 
Swold, near Rugen, in the Baltic, King Olaf 
vanished for ever from the sight of men. ‘The exact 
dating of this memorable event, as given in the Saga 
of Olaf Tryggvisson, is this: “So it is said that this 
battle was on Monday, the day after later Marymas. 
Then had passed by from the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ a thousand years. It was in the eighth 
year of the third ten of the rule of Ethelred, king in 
England, and in the eighth year of the reign of 
Sweyn Double-Beard, the Danish king. In that 
same year died Otto, he who was the third Kaiser ot 
that name, and Henry took the rule.” 

This epoch-making event, the sea-fight of Swold, 

16 
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is carefully and minutely described in the Saga of 
King Olaf. Kinglake did not take more pains to 
narrate with close accuracy the doings of Lord 
Raglan and his English in the Crimea, than this 
Icelandic chronicler does to record the last battle of 
the great king; and with great skill he does it. He 
has the rare art of simple and clear narrative, vigorous 
without effort, graphic and vivid, with deep pathos 
underlying all. He marshals the progress of his recital 
with the careful skill of a practised writer who knows 
how to veil his art with artless words ; he leads up to 
the crisis of his narrative ; he lets the curtain fall on 
the closing scene of the eventful day, slowly and sadly. 
He was no mere chronicler of dates and facts ; no dry- 
as-dust gazeteer, who wrote the story of the “ Passing 
of King Olaf,” as we have it in the Saga. 

The arrival of the king’s fleet, and the coming on 
of the successive ships before the watching eyes of the 
leaders of the hostile fleet, ere the fight began, is 
minutely painted with painstaking accuracy. ‘The 
leading ships, the chief commanders, and all the 
famous men are individually named, and the scene 
is described so as specially to give the king’s ship, 
the Long Serpent, due place and prominence, and to 
make him and her the centre of the interest of the 


fateful day. 
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A famous ship, the Long Serpent, for centuries the 
theme of story in the North, famous as the greatest 
of Norse war-ships, still more famous as the flag-ship 
of the greatest Norse sea-king. Of her Lord Dufferin 
writes with enthusiasm ; about her Longfellow has 
written poems. A thousand years has not extin- 
guished her name and fame. But it is at the close 
of the great fight, when, with the setting sun, the 
power and might of King Olaf was also setting in 
cloudy fire and flame, that the writer of the Saga 
shows his power and leaves a record wonderful in its 
simple force and pathos. The battle has been fiercely 
waged : victory, long shaking her doubtful urn, has 
at last thrown the iron dice, and the game has gone 
against King Olaf, the greatest of chiefs, the noblest 
and tallest and handsomest of men, the peerless leader, 
the beloved captain. It is all over: there is nothing 
left but to die and not surrender. On the poop of the 
Long Serpent stands the king, and sees his brother, King 
Death, very nigh to him— 


“On the lofty poop, high towering, 
Reckless of the arrows showering, 
Stands the smiling king ! 

Heaped-up foemen round him lying, 
All his men now dead or dying, 
None can succour bring ! ” 
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The Saga relates : “That day, Kolbjorn, the king’s 
marshal, with other forecastle men, were in charge of 
the bow. Kolbjérn was busked and equipped in arms 
and apparel just in the same manner as King Olaf, 
and why he so equipped himself was that he thought 
if chance should be as now was, that thus he might 
give some help to King Olaf. But when the most 
valiant of King Olaf’s people were falling on the 
main-deck, then went Kolbjorn up on the poop to 
the king. It was not very easy to know then which 
was which, because Kolbjorn was the tallest and 
handsomest of men. On the poop there was so great 
a storm of war that the shields both of King Olaf and 
of Kolbjérn were studded with shafts. But when the 
Earl’s men pressed aft to the poop, it seemed to them 
that so great a light shone over the king that they 
were not able to look at him. And when the light 
glided away they saw nowhere King Olaf.” 

Now there are many accounts of how it befell 
what happened then. Snorri Sturlason gives this 
account, that when King Olaf saw that most of his 
people had fallen, and that Earl Eirik and many of 
his men were pressing aft to the poop, King Olaf and 
Kolbjorn, the marshal, both then leapt overboard, one 
over each side, while the Earl’s men lay. out in small 


boats and killed the men who had plunged overboard. 
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And when the king himself had leapt overboard, they 
who were in the skiffs would have seized and brought 
him to the Earl, but King Olaf drew his shield over 
him and dived down. But Kolbjorn, the marshal, fell 
so on the sea that his shield was under him, and he 
was seized ere he could dive. This is what Snorri 
says. But, from Kolbjorn’s own words, it is told 
that when he had come up on the poop, and the 
king had begun to shoot at Earl Eirik, then saw 
Kolbjorn what other men had seen before—that 
blood was running from under the sleeve of the king’s 
mail-shirt. And, a little after, Kolbjorn thought that 
he saw the flash of the king leaping overboard in his 
armour, and all busked as he was that day, and when 
his foes would seize him, he drew his shield over him. 
And at that very moment Kolbjorn looked toward 
the foe, and saw that so many had boarded the Long 
Serpent that you might say the ship was full of them. 
Kolbjorn said afterwards that a little fright came over 
him just then. He turned to the side where King 
Olaf had been just before, and when he saw not the 
king, then he dropped his shield and leapt overboard. 
But when he came down on the sea, there was just 
under him a very handsome shield which he thought 
he knew to be that which King Olaf had borne that 
day. But as Kolbjérn came down on the shield, he 
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was aware that a man was swimming gently below it. 
But the man let go the shield when he felt the weight 
fall on to it. ‘Then was Kolbjérn seized and drawn 
up into the boat. They thought that it was King 
Olaf. Then was he led before Earl Eirik. But 
when the Earl was aware that it was Kolbjorn, and 
not the King, he granted a truce to Kolbjorn. In 
that moment many of King Olaf’s men leapt over- 
board : those who were still in life, and had till then 
made a gallant defence, so that men have their valour 
in remembrance. ‘Thus Hallfred relates that men 
said how Thorkell Nefja had given his brother, King 
Olaf, the noblest help and staunchest following. 
Hallfred witnesses most fully that Thorkell leapt 
overboard, last of all King Olaf’s men. Thorkell 
swam to land, and so saved his life. But afterwards 
he made truce with Earl Eirik, as others of King 
Olaf’s men did. For it is said that beside Kolbjérn, 
the marshal, six other men were picked up and had 
truce granted them: Einir Thamberskelfir, Thrand 
Skalg, Ogmund Sandi, Thorsteinn, Oxfoot, Bjorn 
from Studla, Asbjorn from Most. Earl Sigvald had 
lain by with his ships all that day, and was not in 
the fight. 

But when King Olat had leapt overboard, the 


whole host of the enemy raised a shout of victory, 
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and then Sigvald and his men dashed their oars into 
the sea, and rowed to the fight. But at the same 
time that the shout was heard, and Sigvald rowed to 
the war-ships, the men who were in the Wendish 
smack, which twice that day had spoken King Olaf, 
plunged their oars in the sea and rowed away their 
hardest. They rowed back to Wendland. And 
forthwith there were many men who said that “ King 
Olaf must have stripped off his mail-shirt in his dive, 
and dived out below the long-ships, and swam then 
to the Wendish smack, and that her men flit him to 
land.” 

Thus the various accounts are given in carefully 
exact language. Others similar follow—all varying a 
little in details, according to the standpoint of the 
narrator, but all agreeing in the main point: that, at 
a precise moment of the battle, King Olaf was seen 
to leap overboard, or that (as some testify) they saw 
him up to a given moment, and then missed him. 
One of the accounts (by one of his enemies) has a 
curious vivid touch in its particulars. ‘The man says 
that as Earl Ejirik was charging aft to the poop, 
where the king was, that he stooped down to roll 
the dead bodies from before the earl’s feet, so that he 
should not be encumbered on his way, and that when 
he lifted his head afterwards he saw King Olaf no 


longer. 


7 
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One thing is clear, that here the king vanished. 
The mythical way of beholding things was still 
common in these times, and the king’s passing away 
speedily became mythic. "The Wendish smack plays 
a great part in the development of the myth which 
soon took root and grew. He had swum to the 
Wendish ship; he had been received by her men ; 
he had been “flit” by them ashore; he had fared 
to the Eastlands then; he had been seen there by 
Norsemen ; he was great in battle there; he had 
never perished in the sea-fight; tokens of him had 
been sent to Norway ; he was again to come to his 
land and his folk, and be greater than of yore. 
King Olaf was too great to die as other men. 
The Northmen never could quite give up hope 
that he was to return to them, And the Sagaman 
says that it would indeed be some alleviation to 
their grief to know that he still lived, though far 
in the utmost East, and parted from them. 

But King Olaf came not again, notwithstanding the 
grief of his folk. How much they loved him, and 
admired, may be read in every line of the Sagas which 
tell of him. His beauty, his noble presence, his grand 
bearing, his dauntless courage are the theme of their 
narratives. Kolbjorn was not easy to distinguish from 
the king, “‘ because he was the tallest and the hand- 
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somest of men ”—therefore he dressed himself so that 
he might be mistaken for his lord, and, if need be, die 
for him. Nothing can surpass the simple nobility and 
devotedness in this account of Kolbjorn, as indeed the 
whole narrative, for its clearness, unpretending manner, 
and “ good form,” isin strange contrast to the degraded 
composition which our later age has adopted as the 
suitable style of chronicling current events. ‘The 
Northman wrote as the men of old of other races seem 
to have always written—simply, clearly, carefully, 
thinking altogether of the thing to be said, and not of 
how they were to say it. An Icelandic Saga resembles 
the Hebrew Scripture in its noble simplicity, its uncon- 
scious pathos, its inherent poetry. No better “style” 
has yet been written in the world. 

As a splendid example ot it, take the following, 
which relates the close of the fateful day of Swold :— 

“Tt is said that this has been the most remarkable 
battle fought in the Northland for very many reasons. 
First, because of the valiant defence that King Olaf 
and his men made on board the Long Serpent ; for men 
knew not any example of men resisting for so long a 
time and with such bravery, their enemies who were 
in overwhelming force ; for so hard was the onslaught 
of Earl Eirik and his people that it has become widely 
famous. This encounter was also famous because of 
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the many slain and for the prowess of the Earl, inso- 
much that he won that ship which was then the largest 
and most beautiful that had been built in Norway, and 
of which ship many men had said that while she was 
manned with so noble a crew she could never be won 
by arms while she floated the sea. But most of all 
for this reason was this fight famous, that this king was 
the most victorious and renowned in all the Danish 
tongue. And so much beloved was King Olaf that 
it was the common belief among the folk that neveragain 
in Norway nor elsewhere would such another king 
be born as he. . . . And now when the manslaughter 
on board the Long Serpent was ended, and the ship had 
been ransacked and cleared of the bodies of dead men, 
Thyri the Queen was brought up from under the 
hatches : and she was grief-laden and wept very sore. 
And when Earl Eirik saw that, he went to her and 
said with much concern : ‘ Here hath befallen a terrible 
thing in the death of so many honourable men. We 
have brought great grief not on thee alone, Queen, 
but on all the folk of Norway, though—as is to be 
looked for—it may touch thee most nearly. And now, 
though I cannot undo what is done, yet I shall alleviate 
it as much as I may, in that, if I get any power in 
Norway, I shall own your rank in all ways that I can, 
and honour you in all things.’ And the Queen 
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answered : ‘This thy promise is spoken out of great 
manliness and goodwill, such as thou hast often shown, 
and willingly would I live, if I could, and accept thy 
noble kindness. But so sorely is my heart smitten 
with grief that I have no hope left of prolonging my 
life.’ And it happened even so as she had said, that 
she could neither eat nor drink for sorrow. She in- 
quired of Bishop Sigurd what is the least that one may 
be permitted in the sight of God to eat to sustain life. 
And with this sign of submission died Thyri the Queen 
after some days. Earl Eirik Hakonson claimed the 
Long Serpent as his prize of conquest, and also a large 
share of the spoil. The Earl manned her skilfully 
with the most valiant men, and steered her himself. 
But though the Long Serpent was powerfully manned 
with hardy seamen, yet they could scarcely bring her 
—and with much awkwardness, so to speak—from the 
eastward into the Wick. She would never trim nor 
answer her helm at all. So Earl Eirik hewed up the 
Long Serpent. Some say that he even caused her to be 
burnt. 

“ Einir Thamberskelfir,t and other of those men to 


t He was but eighteen ; the youngest of King Olaf’s officers at Swold. 
Longfellow has a vivid picture of him at the crisis of the fight :— 


“ Then with smile of joy defiant 
On his beardless lip 
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whom Earl Eirik had given truce after the battle, went 
to Norway with the earl. _Vigi, King Olat’s hound, 
had lain in the chief cabin forward of the poop, during 
the day while the battle was, and so all the time after- 
wards. But when the earl came east into the Wick 
with the Long Serpent, Einir Thamberskelfir, before he 
went ashore, went to where the hound lay and said, 
‘Lordless are we now, Vigi.’ And when he so spoke, 
the hound sprang up wailing, and howled as if a heart- 
spasm had seized him. Then he ran ashore with Einir 
and went up on a knoll. There he lay down and 
would take meat of no man, though he defended his 
food from other dogs, beast, and fowl. ‘Tears ran out 
of his eyes, down over his face, so mourned he his 
liege lord: and there he lay till he were dead. Now 
thus, in such like mournful manner, the Northmen lost 
the four most precious things in their land, even as was 
foretold by the blind bonde of Most.” 

We may take it as a certain fact of history, and not 


a mere mythical legend, that this Norse king was in 


“ Scaled he, light and self-reliant, 
Erik’s dragon-ship, 
Loose his golden locks were flowing : 
Bright his armour gleamed ! 
Like St. Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer, he seemed,” 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, xx. 
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truth a singularly remarkable man—were it but for the 
power he seems to have possessed of arousing in those 
about himthe supreme emotions of admiration, love, 
and grief. His people loved him with that proud and 
tender tenacity of which the Northern heart has ever 
shown itself capable. The close of his career, as it is 
depicted in this Saga, is like the close of a Shakesperean 
tragedy in its mournful greatness. The king dies, the 
queen dies, the faithful dog dies; the king’s marshal 
strives also to die with his dear lord; the very ship 
which had been associated with his fame and glory is 
fated not to survive him : last of all, the king’s Court 
poet dies of grief for his master. ‘This episode also is 
so touching that it may appropriately close this paper. 
When we think of a king like John of England, of 
whom it could be said that hell itself was made fouler 
by his presence, and then recall him of whom we now 
speak, there is indeed a great gulf fixed. 

Hallfred, the king’s Court poet, was a_ special 
favourite with Olaf. At his baptism the king had 
been his sponsor, “had held him up” at the font. 
He had been sent on an embassy to the East to Earl 
Reginwald about the marriage of Olaf’s sister. He 
went back to Iceland the year before Olaf’s death and 
so “was not present at Swold. ‘There is a touching 


account of the way in which he came to hear the 
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tidings of his master’s fall. He was just about to fight 
a wager of battle, and dreamed the night before that 
King Olaf appeared to him and told him not to fight 
in an unrighteous cause, and that he should go to the 
wood where the cross-roads met, and that there he 
would hear tidings which would touch him more 
nearly than this matter of the wager of battle. So he 
went, and lo, men in red coats riding from the ships, 
and from them he heard the news that was shocking 
the whole North. “ Hallfred was as if he were stunned 
with a stone.” He settled his suit, went out at once 
to Norway to hear what he could of the king, and 
then he made the dirge, “‘ Olaf’s Drapa.” He seems 
to have composed no more afterwards, for he was 
never happy or at rest after the king’s fall—“ the 
world was empty,” as he says; and though he went 
out to Sweden, where he had a wife and son, he could 
not stay there in peace, but was minded to go back to 
Iceland, and on that voyage he died, as the Saga 


tells us— 


“The doughty king of the Northmen has come to his end : 
The prince is gone, the dear captain of the guard has 
sunk in death. 
"Twas pity that I was far away from the king when the 
iron rang, 
Though there is small help in one man. 
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Now I am parted from him : the sword-tide has wrought 
this, 

I yearn for my lord every day! It is the height of woe! 

Earth and heaven shall be rent in twain ere a lord shall 
be born like to Olaf, 

He was the best of earthly men. 

May Christ the pure keep the king’s soul in Paradise ! ” 


“No day is more famous in Northern story, no 
battle more stirring than this of Swold. Legends 
grew up about it, pathetic, marvellous, and miraculous. 
It was impossible for his surviving followers to believe 
that the holy king, their invincible leader, was really 
dead ; and the fond, popular belief which has in its own 
dogged faithfulness conferred on such men as Frederick 
Redbeard, Arthur, and Charlemagne an immortality of 
hope, dealt also in like manner with the memory of 
Olaf.” + 


t Corpus Boreale,” vol, ii, 86. 


The Three Earls Rognvald 


HERE are three Earls Rognvald, all famous men 
in Norse history as well as in the annals of 
Orkney and Shetland, commemorated in the windows © 
of the Lerwick Town Hall. It is well to have them 
distinguished so that there be no mistake in attributing 
to one what really belongs to another. 
The first Earl Rognvald lived in the ninth century. 
He was Earl of Moeri in Norway, and afterwards had 
the Northern Island Earldom given him by King 
Harald Fairhair, who was his great friend. He was 
the first of the Norse earls here, and was father of 
Hrolf, conqueror of Normandy, and ancestor of the 
dukes there, and of our own Royal Family. It is his 
figure which stands beside that of his king and friend, 
Harald Fairhair, in one of the south gable windows of 


our Town Hall. 
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The second Rognvald lived nearly two hundred years 
later. He is known in the Saga as Rognvald Brusi- 
son, succeeding his father, Earl Brusi. He, like the 
first Rognvald, was the staunch friend of the royal 
house of Norway, and one of the most famous figures 
of his time. He was in the great battle of Stiklestad, 
when King Olaf fell, and escaping in the rout carried 
away with him the King’s younger brother Harald 
(afterwards famous in history as Harald Hardrada), 
who was dangerously wounded in the fight, but had 
his life saved by Rognvald’s faithfulness. Of this earl 
the Saga says: “‘He was a manof large stature and 
great strength, and one of the handsomest men in 
appearance, and his accomplishments were such that 
his equal was hardly to be found.” He was slain in 
Orkney and buried in Papa Westray. ‘Men said,” 
says the Saga, “that he was the best beloved of all the 
_ Orkney earls, and his death was greatly lamented by 
the people.” This Earl Rognvald is commemorated 
by the figure in one of the sides of the oriel window, 
facing King Olaf, whose faithful servant he was. 

The third Rognvald was of the twelfth century. It 
is he who was wrecked at Gulberwick. He was cele- 
brated in northern history as a great traveller, warrior, 
and Crusader. His residence at Constantinople and 
intimacy with the emperor there is one of the most 


17 
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interesting episodes in his eventful life. Slain by 
Thorbiorn Klerk in 1158, he was canonised by the 
Pope in 1192 as St. Rognvald. His body lies in 
St. Magnus, Kirkwall. He was one of the greatest 
of the earls, and it is his figure with the Crusader 
cross on the shoulder which stands in one of the 
front windows of the Town Hall. ‘These are the 
three Rognvalds, and thus they may be distinguished 
by all who look at them. 


In the Seven Months’ War 


SHOULD you hear men say that when France went 
under 
In the wondrous year that is now gone by, 
When the German battle-axe clove her asunder, 
And the Seven Months’ War passed over in 
thunder, 
And prostrate and bleeding we saw her lie: 


That when the French eagles were snared and 
taken, 
By pairs, by dozens, by scores in tale; 
When the Standards of France crossed the Rhine 
in hundreds, 
Though with German bearers, as it befel : 


Should you hear men say that not one German 
banner, 
No Standard, no colour was left behind— 
That all through the tempest of siege and battle, 
You shall seek for a lost Teutsch flag and not 
find. 
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Then tell them—Not so! you speak, not knowing! 

There was one German standard they could not 
Save ; 

There was one battle-flag they did leave behind 
them, 

And its bearers stayed with it, and lie in one 
_ grave. 


For they raised a great mound down there in the 
South-East— 
A mound not of earth as grave-mounds are, 
When they raised the grave-hillocks of old Teutsch 
kindred 
That the tribes in their wanderings might see 
them afar ! 


But this was a mound of German manhood, 
Piled and heaped where they took their Stand, 
And beneath it lay buried the one German stan- 
dard 
Which came not back to the Fatherland. 


They levelled the mound of noble Germans, 
To lay them low in one great grave, 


And at length they came down to the precious 
standard, 


The one German standard that none could save. 
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Look, O Fatherland! See, O Kaiser ! 

Look, Teutsch mothers, with eyes tear-blind ! 
Slit with the shears of a hail of iron— 

This is the flag which was left behind ! 


Is it the flag of the Hozenzollerns— 
Sable and argent party per pale? 

Is it the banner—black, red, and golden— 
Which of old the Empire threw to the gale? 


Who can tell? It is stained and riven in sunder, 
Drenched in the mud of the battle-plain ; 

It is red—dull red—with an awful crimson, 
Deep-dyed in the heart’s blood of German men. 


Bear it in triumph, O French, if it please you, 
Hang ye it up in the Invalides Dome! 

’Tis a Drapeau Rouge—is it not? Keep it safely ; 
The German barbarians may yet fetch it home. 


Sixty-first Prussian Infantry Regiment, 
Honour and glory and fame be thine ; 

Well hast thou stood by thy battle-standards, 
Well hast thou kept the watch by the Rhine! 


In Memoriam 


SEPTEMBER, 1858 


Our into the Great Hereafter 
Lingeringly and slow— 
Yet with quiet acquiescence 


We have seen thee go! 


Now within this quiet chamber 
All doubt findeth rest ; 
Hope and Fear, alas! no longer 


Move the living breast : 


Only Sorrow, looking backward 
On the vanished years, 
Seeth all things dim and spectral, 


Through the mist of tears. 
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While afar from out the darkness 
Soundeth this alone :— 
pee 


“Never more, ah! never more 


In sad monotone. 


Love with covered face in silence 
Lieth by her dead: 

Lifteth not her eyes to Heaven, 
Raiseth not her head. 


Gentle Hope with anxious glances, 
Smiling through her tears, 
Fain would whisper consolation, 


But grim Death appears. 


Love and Hope! But ah! the orHER— 
Why is she not here? 
Cometh she not with her sisters 


To the loved one’s bier. 


Faith, with look serene and joyful, 
Standeth she not by, 

Pointing with a steady finger 
Upwards to the sky? 
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Ah, yes! but our eyes are holden 
Unbelievingly, 
Dimmed with dust, with hot tears blinded, 


And we cannot see ! 
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